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THE THEATRE. 


SOSCSSOCOSOOOOOOOOSD 


The Foyer of the Comedie Francaise. 


By CHARLES HERVEY. 


T will have been seen from the preceding papers of this series 
; that in the majority of Parisian theatres the accommodation 
provided for the little world behind the scenes is limited to the 
“strict nécessaire”—any pretension to elegance, or even comfort, 
being regarded as superfluous, and dispensed with accordingly. 
In the rare cases where one or two members of the company, 
gifted with more artistic taste than their colleagues, have con- 
verted their scantily furnished dressing-rooms into comparatively 
habitable retreats, the cost of such embellishment has invariably 
been defrayed by themselves, the idea of any contribution on the 
part of the manager in aid of so desirable an object being in that 
functionary’s opinion too preposterous to be entertained for a 
moment. A very different order of things is perceptible when 
we have passed through the stage-door of the Théitre Francais ; 
the resources of this national establishment, largely augmented 
by the yearly ministerial subsidy, amply sufficing for the rainte- 
nance, in every detail of internal arrangement, of that traditional 
prestige which from time immemorial has been associated with 
the “ house of Moliére.” 

Some years have elapsed since I last entered the foyer, at the 
door of which in those days was wont to stand—and, for all I 
know to the contrary, does so still—a grave and ceremonious 
huissier, irreproachably attired in black, and wearing round his 
neck a silver chain in virtue of his office, whose especial duty it 
was to perform the functions of gentleman-usher with becoming 
solemnity, and introduce with a deferential bow the few privileged 
individuals admitted into the sanctum. This, in every respect a 
model of its kind, may be briefly described as a tolerably spacious, 
lofty, and handsomely furnished apartment, square in shape, and 
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lit by two windows looking on the Rue St. Honoré. Its principal 
ornament is an antique clock, a masterpiece of Robin, and the 
walls are completely.covered with paintings depicting the ancient 
and modern celebrities of the Comédie. Among them Mignard’s 
famous portrait of Moliére, purchased by the society for a con- 
siderable sum, naturally occupies the place of honour; and 
around it are grouped the great dramatist’s chief interpreters, 
besides admirable likenesses of Lekain, Mdlles. Clairon and 
Dumesnil, Talma, and a host of others. Two large pictures by 
the actor Geffroy, représenting the leading artists of his day from 
Mdlle. Mars to Mdlle. Rachel, deserve special mention; nor 
should a gem by Ingres, the subject of which is an episode in the 
life of Moliére, be forgotten. In a gallery connecting the foyer 
with the stage are rows of busts, including those of Préville and 
Larive ; and adjoining it is a small room, also adorned with por- 
traits, and called the “Salle des Travestissements,” where slight 
changes of costume can, in cases of necessity, be rapidly effected. 
On the right of the gallery is the committee-room, where new 
pieces are read, and their acceptance or rejection agreed upon. 
The decisions of the members used formerly to be given in 
writing, but a lady soci¢taire having on one occasion exposed 
herself to ridicule by handing in a bulletin exhibiting a deplor- 
able want of familiarity with the ordinary rules of grammar, the 
practice has of late years been abolished, and vote by ballot sub- 
stituted for it. 

Apropos of this literary tribunal, I remember hearing an anec- 
dote of the witty Academician Viennet, which will fit in nicely 
here. He had just put the finishing stroke to a comedy entitled 
“ Le Préjugé,” which he purposed offering to the Théatre Frangais ; 
but not feeling altogether confident as to its reception—several 
pieces from his pen having been already refused—he conceived the 
bright idea of asking a friend who was on intimate terms with 
most of the committee to read it for him without divulging the 
author’s name. This ingenious plan having been duly carried 
into effect,“ Le Préjugé,” after a very short deliberation, was 
unanimously rejected; and Viennet happening to meet one of 
the jury the same evening, the latter confided to him as an 
excellent joke the summary “execution” of the anonymous 
writer. 


“ The dreariest stuff you ever heard,” he said ;_“ five long acts 
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without the shadow of a plot, and a style worthy of the Petit 
Lazari !” 

“ Indeed,” muttered the Academician with affected indifference. 
“Who wrote it ?” 

“No one knows or cares,” replied the actor with a contemptuous 
shrug: “Some idiot who deserved every black ball he got.” 

“Ah! and may I ask how many of you were on the com- 
mittee ?” 

“Let me see—seven or eight ; yes, we were eight.” 

“Very good,” said Viennet in his most bitterly ironical tone. 
“Then oblige me by inviting your seven colleagues to breakfast 
to-morrow, and I will take care that each of you shall have his 
bundle of hay.” 

Before passing on to other matters, I should mention that, in 
addition to the dressing-rooms of the various members of the 
company, a portion of the upper floors of the building is devoted 
to the library and the precious collection of archives, rich in docu- 
ments relating to the theatre from its origin to the present day. 
Every room, staircase, and passage, moreover, is more or less 
adorned with paintings and sketches, many of great artistic value, 
illustrating the annals of the Comédie ; among which a portrait 
of the beautiful Mdlle. Lange, one of the heroines of “ La 
Fille de Madame Angot,” is particularly noticeable. This, how- 
ever, is not the picture which created so extraordinary a sensation 
at the time of its exhibition in the Salon of 1799, and which, 
when put up to auction so recently as 1851, was adjudged to a 
private collector for something over £100. The history of the 
latter, as forming a curious and not generally known episode in 
_ the actress’s life, is worth relating. Shortly after her marriage 
with the son of M. Simons, the Brussels coach-maker, the c/- 
devant Mdlle. Lange, desirous of having her portrait painted by 
Girodet, expressly stipulated that she should be represented, not 
as the actress of the Comédie Frangaise, but as Madame Simons; 
whereupon the artist, strictly following the injunctions of his model, 
contented himself with tracing on his canvas an exact copy of her 
charming features, but so absolutely colourless and void of ex- 
pression that when the picture was completed she declared that it 
bore no resemblance to her, and indignantly refused to take it. 
Girodet, irritated beyond measure by her caprice, told her plainly 
that she would soon have reason to regret it, and carrying the 
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portrait away with him, skilfully transformed all but the face, 
which he left untouched, into a representation of Danaé reclining 
on a couch, the traditional shower of gold being travestied into an 
avalanche of sous; and after adding to his altered work divers 
grotesque and highly significant emblems, despatched it to the 
Salon, from whence it was withdrawn by order four-and-twenty 
hours later. The mischief, however, was already done ; the allusion 
was too transparent to be mistaken ; and poor .Madame Simons, 
unable to face so public a scandal, hastily quitted Paris, and 
took refuge in Florence, where she remained until both the ob- 
noxious picture and its persecuted original had been long since 
forgotten. 

Forty-three years ago, during a flying visit to the French 
capital, I saw Mdlle. Mars for the first and last time, some months 
previous to her retirement from the stage, in one of Andrieux’s 
pleasant little comedies, “Le Manteau.” She was then past 
sixty, but still retained that indefinable charm of manner which 
few if any actresses have ever possessed in so eminent a degree ; 
this, combined with a sweetly musical voice and a delivery so 
exquisitely distinct that not a syllable escaped the listener, showed 
what she must have been in such parts as Elmire and Céliméne, 
which, as far as my experience goes, have never been more than 
passably interpreted by her successors. 

The best of these, undoubtedly, was Mdlle. Plessy, who became 
Madame Arnould by her marriage with the dramatist of that 
name, and after quitting the Thédtre Francais for a ten years’ 
engagement at St. Petersburg, ultimately returned thither in 
1853. Endowed with considerable personal attractions and a 
more than average share of dramatic intelligence, she had, more- 
over, acquired by patient study a perfection of elocution and a 
graceful deportment which neither of her colleagues, Mdlle. 
Denain or Madeleine Brohan, can fairly be said to have possessed ; 
no one could play the coquettes of Marivaux with more refined 
elegance, the delicate raillery of that ultra-artificial writer exactly 
suiting what Dickens aptly terms her “ mechanical ingenuousness ;” 
but she never completely realized my idea of the great heroines of 
Moliére, 

Her little comrade, Mdlle. Anais, of whose silvery tones and 
sprightly aiveté I have a pleasant remembrance, had every claim 
to be regarded as a phenomenon, from never having changed her 
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line of characters during the entire course of her theatrical 
career ; at fifty, she still performed the same youthful parts in 
which she had originally appeared at eighteen ; and so strenuously 
maintained her prescriptive right. to them, that when pretty Aimée 
Doze ventured timidly to suggest that two or three at least out of 
the number might be allowed to fall to her share, a lady sociétaire 
of some standing—Mdlle. Mante, the excellent Duchess of 
Marlborough in the “Verre d’Eau,” if I recollect rightly— 
ironically remarked that “it would be hardly fair on Anais, who 
had enjoyed a monopoly of the zmgénues for the last thirty years, 
if she were superseded by an inexperienced beginner, who had 
nothing but youth and beauty to recommend her.” 

I was present at the farewell benefit of Firmin, and witnessed 
on that occasion by far the best performance of Alceste in “Le 
Misanthrope” that it has ever been my lot to see before or since. 
He was short in stature, with expressive though not handsome 
features, on which time had laid its impress lightly; his voice had 
the genuine ring of passion, and he so electrified the audience by 
the spirit and vivacity of his acting that a well-known journalist, 
one of his ardent admirers, loudly protested against his premature 
retirement as an irreparable loss to the theatre and the public, 
and after eloquently expatiating on the still undiminished powers 
of the artist, concluded with the following unanswerable 
“clincher :’—“ Enfin, il s’appelle Fivmin, et non pas infirme !” 

His talented contemporaries, Périer and Menjaud—each of 
whom on quitting the boards left a void not easily to be filled 
up—deserve honourable mention ; the first on account of his dry 
and caustic humour, and the second as excelling in the difficult 
art of speaking verse correctly and musically, without ever dege- 
nerating into sing-song. Nor should Madame Desmousseaux, the 
only efficient representative of “old women” I have met with at 
the Théatre Frangais, be forgotten ; whether in Moliére or Mari- 
vaux, or in such parts of modern comedy as Madame d’Aigueperse 
in “Le Mari 4 la Campagne,” she was uniformly excellent, and, 
with the single exception of our own Mrs. Glover, incomparably 
the best “duégne” that the French or any other stage has pro- 
duced during the present century. Two other ladies, resembling 
her in point of age but in nothing else, Mesdames Thénard and 
Mirecourt, alternately exhibited their antiquated graces as tragedy 
“ confidentes,” the most ungrateful line of characters in the whole 
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range of the drama; Mirecourt, the husband of the latter, and a 
truly indefatigable member of the company—whose Oronte in “ Le 
Misanthrope” was an admirable piece of acting—never attained the 
dignity of sociétaire, but by some untoward chance remained a 
pensionnaire to the end of his days. 

I have no intention of inflicting on my readers more than a few 
words about Mdlle. Rachel, taking for granted that those who 
have seen that marvellous actress cannot have forgotten her, and 
that the less fortunate to whom the privilege has been denied 
have already learnt from abler pens than mine at least as much 
concerning her as I can possibly tell them. It is enough for me 
to say that my recollections of this highly gifted woman are 
pleasures of memory such as I have rarely known, the sensations 
experienced by me when under the spell of her genius—magnetic 
as that of Edmund Kean—being still as vividly fresh as they 
were thirty years ago. Were I to single out one part as affording 
the most incontestable criterion of her powers, it would be 
“Phédre ;’ her immeasurable superiority in which, however, I 
never fully appreciated until seeing Madame Ristori—a genuine 
artist, whose Mirra and Pia de’ Tolomei have always had a special 
attraction for me—attempt it in an Italian version of the tragedy 
and fail most signally. Since then, I have come across the 
following passage in George H. Lewes’s excellent book “On 
Actors and the Art of Acting,” every word of which I can most 
conscientiously endorse: “Whoever saw Rachel play Phédre 
may be pardoned if he doubt whether he will ever see such 
acting again.” 

She was more or less effectively supported by the three leading 
tragedians of those days—Ligier, Beauvallet, and Guyon. The 
first had won a well-merited celebrity by his artistic creation of 
Louis XI., but subsequently degenerated into a mere ranter. I 
remember hearing him once completely silence a certain drama- 
tist, whose cultivation of Melpomene had been notoriously unsuc- 
cessful, and who pretentiously remarked in the foyer, that since he 
had read Moliére he had ceased writing comedies. “Ah,” said 
Ligier, “it would have been better: for us if you had also read 
Corneille and Racine!” 

Beauvallet, barring an unlucky habit of rolling his r’s, was, if 
not a great, at least a good and thoroughly reliable actor, noted 
for his strict attention to accuracy of costume, and as efficient a 
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representative of Horace and Rodrigue as in the then existing 
scarcity of such requisites could reasonably be desired. Guyon, 
on the contrary, an importation from the Boulevard, and unable to 
discriminate between the prose of M. Anicet Bourgeois and Co. 
and classic verse, mouthed and bellowed until even the deafest 
habitués could stand it no longer, and insisted on his dismissal ; 
his wife, an artist of a higher class, but equally impregnated with 
melodramatic tendencies, managed somehow to slip into a vacant 
place among the sociétaires, and remained a member of the com- 
pany up to her death a few years ago. 

Another trio, but of a very different stamp, gallantly dahldieniniel 
the prestige of Thalia at a period when, overweighted by the all- 
absorbing influence of Rachel, she most needed their aid; these 
were Samson, Provost, and Regnier. The first, although labouring 
under the natural disadvantage of a voice that grated unpleasantly 
on the ear, was a comedian of sterling merit—drily humorous, and 
excelling in those delicate touches of polished sarcasm, the effect 
of which depends even more on the tact than on the talent of the 
actor ; as a “valet” of Moliére few have surpassed him, and his 
best original creation, the Marquis de la Seigli¢re, may be said to 
have virtually died with him. -The repertory is indebted to 
Samson for two stock pieces, “la Belle-mére et le Gendre,” and 
“la Famille Poisson,” and in his didactic poem, “ L’Art théatral,” 
he has contributed to dramatic literature a thoroughly practical 
and exhaustive manual, which every member of the profession 
may profitably study. 

Provost could scarcely be called a popular actor, the line 
of characters chiefly undertaken by him offering few opportunities 
of exciting the enthusiasm of an audience ; but every real con- 
noisseur knew his value, and estimated him accordingly. His 
manner was dignified and impressive without being pedantic, and 
tempered by a frank Jdonhomie which, combined with a clear 
sonorous voice and an excellent delivery, rendered his performance 
of what are technically termed “les manteaux” an intellectual 
treat not easily to be forgotten. 

The most generally appreciated of the three, however,' was 
undoubtedly Regnier, whose Protean versatility enabled him to 
embrace a wider range of parts than either of his colleagues, 
grafting his originality on every variety of type, from Annibal,to 
Scapin, from Duboulloy to Noél, and excelling in all. Whatever 
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he did was earnestly and genuinely done ; his gaiety was never 
forced, his pathos simple and natural, and even when revelling in 
the extravagant absurdities of Diafoirus or Pancrace, he never at- 
tempted for an instant to overstep the limits which separate the 
farce of Moliére from mere buffoonery. As a dramatic"professor, 
to which branch of the art he has exclusively devoted himself 
since his retirement, he stands alone ; every young beginner, male 
or female, regards a word of encouragement from him as a sure 
stepping-stone to celebrity, and Sarcey relates an interview he had 
with the mother of an aspiring débutante, who gravely assured 
him that if, contrary to the express injunctions of her Mentor, her 
daughter were unthinkingly to cross the stage from left to right, in- 
stead of from right to left, the piece in which she appeared would 
be so seriously compromised as never to see another night. 

A group of his contemporaries must be briefly disposed of — 
namely, Geffroy, a clever and painstaking comedian, whose Marat 
in Ponsard’s “ Charlotte Corday” more than atoned for the incom- 
petency of Mdlle. Judith as the heroine ; Leroux, a rather too 
self-satisfied representative of the fops of Marivaux; Maillart, 
who could act when he chose, but usually walked through his part 
like an ingeniously constructed piece of mechanism ; Maubant, the 
only endurable narrator within my recollection of the “ récit de 
Théraméne” in “ Phédre” ; and Brindeau, to my mind an overratec 
and unsympathetic actor, who threw up his engagement on the 
arrival of Bressant (of whom I have already spoken), and joining 
the Vaudeville company, as may be remembered, a few years ago, 
took Félix’s part of Tholosan in “ Nos Intimes” at the Gaiety, and 
utterly spoiled it. 

Wit and beauty were the charming gifts bestowed by Nature 
on the sisters Brohan ; Augustine monopolizing the former, and 
Madeleine the latter. The elder of the two, Augustine, incompar- 
ably the best “soubrette” of her day, by no means restricted 
herself to that particular speciality, but whenever a part struck 
her fancy as affording a fair field for the display of her irresistibly 
coquettish piquancy—as, for example, Madame de Prie in “ Mdille. 
de Belle-isle,” pounced unscrupulously upon it, and made it her 
own. Her laugh was as musical as Louisa Nisbett’s, and, if 
possible, still more contagious ; when she played Nicole in “Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” it rang through the house peal upon 
peal, until not only the spectators caught the infection, but even 
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M. Jourdain himself found it a hard matter to preserve his 
gravity. I doubt if she ever regarded strict accuracy of costume 
as an absolute necessity ; indeed, she has been charged with the 
enormity of wearing a silk skirt and lace cuffs while personating 
Lisette in “Le Légataire Universel ;” but as it is not altogether 
clear to me that she can fairly be cited as a solitary example of 
this amiable weakness, it may be safer to avoid treading on deli- 
cate ground, and, at the risk of a little self-plagiarism, to sum 
up my recollections of her with a specimen of her ready wit 
communicated to the readers of the “New Monthly” thirty 
years ago. 

A celebrated actress of the Jewish persuasion having been for 
the first time practically initiated into the pains and pleasures of 
maternity, Augustine, accompanied by one of her lady colleagues, 
paid her the usual complimentary visit, and as a matter of 
course expressed a wish to see the baby, whose abnormally dimi- 
nutive size and proportions were wonderful to behold. “I foresaw 
how it would be,” she whispered to her companion; “these 
Jewesses are incorrigible—hey always cheat in the weight !” 

Of her sister Madeleine—“ belle et bonne,” like Voltaire’s 
Madame de Villette—I need only say that if the débutante of 
1850 has to a certain extent realized the promise she then held 
out of future excellence, a more serious study of her art would 
have matured and perfected those natural qualities, the cultivation 
of which she has unfortunately neglected. During her entire 
career she has contented herself with establishing her reputation 
as an agreeable actress, when she might have been a great one ; 
_and from sheer want of perseverance has remained stationary, 
while others, less richly endowed, have passed her in the race, and 
gradually superseded her in the very parts to which she was in- 
debted for her popularity. 

On her return from aten years’ sojourn at St. Petersburg, 
Madame Allan Despréaux, who had there won golden opinions in 
Alfred de Musset’s exquisite little comedy “Le Caprice,’ made 
“a hit, a very palpable hit,” by her clever performance of Madame 
de Léry at the Théatre Francais, and was forthwith enrolled as a 
member of the company. She subsequently obtained a well- 
merited ovation in “La Joie fait Peur,” and looked an imposing 
Duchess de Bouillon in “ Adrienne Lecouvreur ;” but as a general 
rule her manner and style of acting were unpleasantly flippant, 
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and I never remember seeing a worse dressed: woman on the 
French. stage. 

Three very attractive recruits from the Conservatoire succes- 
sively braved the ordeal of a first appearance, and with an equally 
satisfactory result: Mdlle. Favart, in after-years the touchingly 
pathetic heroine of the “Supplice d’une Femme ;” Mdlle. Emilie 
Dubois, a model imgénue whose grace and naiveté so captivated 
that august body the committee, that she was actually received 
among the soci¢taires while still a minor ; and last, not least, that 
daintiest and: most engaging of Chérubins, Mdlle. Delphine Fix. 
One of her admirers—and they were legion—whose offer of his 
hand and heart had been pitilessly rejected by the coquettish 
damsel, besought her to reconsider her decision, declaring that 
he could not live without her. 

“Bah!” said Delphine, shrugging her pretty shoulders, “ce 
n’est qu’une idée, cela vous passera.” 

“Jen doute, mademoiselle,” replied the enamoured swain ; 
“car si c’est une idée, c'est une idée fixe!” 

Whenever I think of Got or Delaunay, I cannot help wonder- 
ing, when their last bow shall have been made and their last 
adieu spoken, what the Comédie Frangaise will do without them. 
It is all very well to quote the old sayings, “Quand il n’y ena 
plus, il y en a encore,” and “ There are as good fish in the sea as 
ever came out of it ;’ but with the shortcomings of their pro- 
bable successors before my eyes, proverbial philosophy fails either 
to convince or console me. Shall we ever see such a Mercadet 
or Poirier, or listen again to the melodious eloquence of so match- 
less a Perdican? I trow not. The more reason, therefore, to 
profit by the respite still afforded us, and bear in mind the 
counsel of Maffio Orsini : . 

** Non curiams l’incerto domani, 
Se quest’ oggi n’é dato goder !” 

If I mention Carolus Duran’s pretty sister-in-law, Mdlle. 
Sophie Croizette, it is solely on account of my having witnessed 
her very promising début as Queen Anne in the “ Verre d’Eau,” 
her subsequent career not coming within the range of these 
recollections ; nor is it my province to chronicle the periodical 
appearances and disappearances of that erratic lady, Mdlle. Sarah 
Bernhardt. There still remains, however, a certain Figaro of 
whom I have a parting word to say. 
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When Coquelin presented himself for admission to the Con- 
servatoire his destiny hung on a thread. 

“ He will never do,” exclaimed Augustine Brohan. “He has 
a turned-up nose !” 

“ And what is worse,” said Auber, “he speaks through it.” 

“You are too severe on the lad,” interposed Regnier. “I 
assure you, he is not without merit. Let him come into my 
class, and I will make something of him.” What that “some- 
thing ” turned out to be, I take for granted, friendly reader, that 
you know as well as I do. 


WOK AP NOX 


Becalmed. 


[Poem for Recitation.| 


T was as calm, as calm could be, 
A death-still night in June : 
A silver sail, on a silver sea, 
Under a silver moon. 


Not a breath of air the still sea stirred : 
But all on the dreaming deep 

The white ship lay, like a white sea-bird, 
With folded wings asleep. 


For a long, long month not a breath of air: 
For a month not a drop of rain: 

And the gaunt crew watched in wild despair, 
With a fever in throat and brain. 


And they saw the shore, like a dim cloud, stand 
On the far horizon-sea : 

It was only a day’s short sail to the land, 
And the haven where they would be. 


Too faint to row, no signal brought 
An answer, far or nigh : 
. Father, have mercy! leave them not 
Alone on the deep to die. 


And the gaunt crew prayed on the decks above, 
And the women prayed below : 

“One drop of rain, for Heaven’s great love ! 
Oh, God! for a breeze to blow !”’ 
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But never a shower from the skies would burst, 
And never a breeze would come ! 

Dear Heaven! to think that man can thirst, 

And starve in sight of home ! 





But out to sea, with the drifting tide, 
The vessel drifted away, 

Till the far-off shore, like the dim cloud, died, 

And the wild crew ceased to pray! 


Calm gleamed the sea: calm gleamed the sky : 
No cloud—no sail—in view : 

And they cast them lots, for who should die 

To feed the starving crew! 


Like fiends they glared, with their eyes aglow, 
Like beasts, with hunger wild. 

But a mother prayed, in the cabin below, 

By the bed of her little child! 


It slept: and lo! in its sleep it smiled : 
A babe of summers three : 

“© Father, save my little child, 

Whatever comes to me!” 


Like beasts they glared, with hunger wild, 
And red glazed eyes aglow ! 

And the death-lot fell—on the little child 

That slept in the cabin below! 


And the mother shrieked, in wild despair, 

“ O God, my child, my son! 
They will take his life: it is hard to bear: ' 
Yet, Father, Thy will be done !” 


And she woke the child from its happy sleep, 
And she knelt by the cradle-bed : 

“ We thirst, my child, on the lonely deep : 

We are dying, my child, for bread ! 





On the lone lone seas no sail, no breeze : 
Not a drop of rain in the sky ! 

We thirst—we starve—on the lonely seas : 

And thou, my child, must die!” 
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She wept : what tears her wild soul shed 
Not I, but God, knows best. 

And the child rose up from its cradle-bed, 
And crossed its hands on its breast : 


“Father!” he lisped, “ so good—so kind— 
Have pity on mother’s pain ! 

For mother’s sake, a little wind ! 
Father, a little rain!” 


And she heard them shout for the child from the deck : 
And she knelt on the cabin stairs : 

“The child!” they cry, “ the child—stand back— 
And a curse on your idiot prayers! ” 


And the mother rose, in her wild despair, 
And she bared her throat to the knife : 

“ Me—me—strike ! strike! but spare, O spare 
My child—my dear son’s life!” 


O God, it was a ghastly sight ! 
Red eyes, like flaming brands, 

And a hundred belt-knives flashing bright 
In the clutch of skeleton-hands ! 


““Me—me—strike! strike! ye friends of Death!” 
But soft! thro’ the ghastly air 

Whose falling tear was that? whose breath 
Waves thro’ the mother’s hair ? 


A flutter of sail—a ripple of seas— 
A speck on the cabin-pane ! 

O God! it is a breeze—a breeze— 
And a drop of blessed rain ! 


And the mother rushed to the cabin below, 
And she wept on her babe’s bright hair : 
‘The sweet rain falls, the sweet winds blow : 

Father hath heard thy prayer !” 


And the gaunt crew fell on their bended knees : 
And they cried in raptures wild : 
“ Thank God! thank God, for His rain and His breeze: 
Thank God for her little child ! ” 
Samvet K. Cowan, M.A. 
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George R. Sims. 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


WAS born in London on the 2nd of September, 1847. I 
was a nervous, ailing child, and nobody expected I should 
make very old bones. To give me a chance, I was sent to school 
at Eastbourne when I was eight, and Eastbourne saved me, and 
made me strong enough to go a few years later to Hanwell College 
and fight my way among big boys. “ Hanwell Military School,” 
as it was sometimes called because the Rev. Principal crammed a 
large number of parlour boarders for the military examinations, 
saw my first essay in journalism. We started the “ Hanwell Col- 
lege Gazette,” and all the articles were written out in a copy-bdok 
by the English master, who was the editor. I signed my first 
article “G. R. S.,” and it was rather a flippant comment upon 
certain details of the school management to which I objected. I 
got my first editor into trouble with my first article. The doctor 
was very angry about it. “ Your contributor G. R. S. has not a 
good style, sir,” he said, addressing my chief ; “he is unduly per- 
sonal and familiar.” Perhaps the doctor’s criticism was right. I 
have heard the same remark made concerning my style quite. lately. 
By a singular coincidence I was in Paris when my first regular 
contribution appeared in an English paper, and at that very time 
my old master was lying on a sick-bed within a few streets of me. 
As soon as I knew it I hastened to call at the house, but I was 
too late: he was dead. From Hanwell I went to Germany, and 
at Bonn I stayed and studied, until my father, hearing that I was 
taking frequent trips to Ems and Wiesbaden, and developing a 
taste for roulette, thought that I might as well come home and 
“make my game” in the City, where he carried on a wholesale 
business. 
I had dreamed of being a circus-rider, a barrister, a soldier, or 
a stockbroker. I settled down at the age of nineteen into a City 


clerk. Perhaps “settled down” is hardly the expression. I was 


diligent at my calling by fits and starts. During the ten years that 
my life policy described me as “a mercantile clerk” I saw a good 
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deal of many phases of life. I took long holidays in many coun- 
tries. For a whole season I was mad for racing, and attended the 
meetings regularly. A few months later my tastes underwent 
another violent change. At one time I set to work to learn as 
many foreign languages as I could, and I essayed to master 
Spanish, Italian, Russian, Dutch, Romany, and thieves’ slang. 
Thanks to my foreign school-days, I could already read and 
speak German and French. Later on I thought I would write 
books, and I took to studying character. Being of a Bohemian 
turn of mind, I did not care to dress for dinner daily in order 
to study “society.” I found it more convenient to go into back 
streets, bar parlours, penny gaffs, to stand outside workhouse 
doors, to hang about the early markets and the dock-gates, and 
to see life as it is among the masses. These early experiences 
probably influenced my mind strongly in the direction it has since 
taken. At any rate, the material I then acquired for the novel 
that was never written has been exceedingly useful to me in 
many ways. : 

I “scribbled” a great deal. I sent poems and short stories 
right and left, but I never had one accepted. I turned out 
of an old box the other day a book in which I had entered 
the address of every magazine and periodical published 
in London, and I sent some of my stories to each one in 
turn, until I got to the end of the Jist. I have an old diary, in 
which this entry occurs on the 31st of December: “ Nothing 
published yet. Shall I have to write the same on the last 
day of next year?” Time gave the answer, and I am glad to 
say in the negative. Drifting about among all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, I met an amateur actor, and we became chums. He 
put me up as a member of a Bohemian club in a back street 
off the Strand. There I met a journalist, who let me help him 
with his work, and one day I found myself with my first guinea 
earned by journalism in my pocket, It was for a column of 
“Waifs and Strays” in the Weekly Dispatch. Mr. Henry 
Sampson was.a contributor to the paper, and so we met. On the 
death of Tom Hood, Mr. Sampson was appointed the editor of 
Fun, and invited me to join the staff. I contributed to Fun 
weekly for three years. It was in the quiet old Dutch town of 
Sittard, over an evening pipe, that we two discussed a weekly 
paper, which soon afterwards took the form of the Referee. To 
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the journal which Mr. Sampson projected I have contributed 
the article signed: “ Dagonet” without intermission from the com- ° 
mencement until now.. In the Referee, the “Dagonet Ballads” 
first saw the light. — 

But it is probably.as a. dramatist that Iam allowed to enter 
the charmed circle of THE THEATRE’S goodly company. Let me 
hasten to reach my first play. It was an adaptation of “Le 
Centenaire,” and was performed for one morning only at the 
Olympic Theatre. 

“Crutch and Toothpick,” my first appearance as an evening 
star; and my real stepping-stone to the stage, was commissioned: 
by Mr. Charles Wyndham, who fancied I ought to write “smart 
dialogue.” It was produced at the Royalty, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Edgar Bruce, April 14, 1879. It ran 240 nights in 
London, and has been played in the provinces uninterruptedly to 
the present time. It has brought me up to date 4150. I 
state this solely for the benefit of the Commissioners of Income- 
Tax and others, who have been greatly deceived by paragraphs 
concerning my income from play-writing. Atthe time “Crutch” 
was produced I was getting through a marvellous amount of 
work. I was hard at work in the City from ten to five. I 
wrote for the Referee and the Weekly Dispatch, and for various 
periodicals. I edited One and All, in which I wrote a novel 
week by week ; and I was filling up my spare time by writing a 
melodrama, which I hoped one day to induce a manager to 
look at. . 

To Mr. Wilson Barrett I owe my first chance as a melo- 
dramatist. He produced the “ Lights o’ London” at the Princess’s 
Theatre on September 10, 1881, and did all that a clever actor, 
an unrivalled stage manager and a brilliant general could do to 
make it a success. 

We hear a good deal nowadays of the dramatic ring and the 
jealousy of authors. Let me here record an incident of mzy first 
night, which gave me keener pleasure, perhaps, than anything. 
The first letters of congratulation to reach me on the success of 
the “Lights o' London,” and the heartiest, were from two of the 
Busy B’s—two of the giant members of the ring—men I had never 
spoken to or met: Henry J. Byron and F. C. Burnand. 

Since then I have written eight or nine plays. My last, 
written in collaboration, is “In the Ranks,” at the Adelphi, and I 
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am writing another to follow it ‘when a change of bill bécomes 
necessary. I have been far more successful than I deserve-to.be. 
I have been able to conclude arrangements with American man- 
agers which have made my pieces excellent properties in the 
States. I have received money for a performance of “Lights o 
London” before a troop of Indians in a far-off spot, where no fee 
was ever paid before since the beginning of things. During the 
five years that I have been a “ dramatist,” I haye always been 
generously treated by the press, and I have never had any reason 
to be anything but sincerely grateful to the public. 

In addition to writing for the stage, I have tried at times 
to write dramatic pieces in verse suitable for recitation. How 
favourably those efforts have been received is proved by the fact 
that already considerably ‘over 100,000 copies of my “poems” 
have been sold. I may be pardoned perhaps the little touch of 
vanity which prompts me to refer to this phase of my success. 
For poetry to pay is so rare an occurrence that I cannot refrain 
from mentioning the large and still daily increasing sale of the 
“Dagonet” Ballads. Perhaps my poetry has paid me because in 
the highest sense of the word it is wot poetry. ‘Three Brass 
Balls,” a series of sketches which I contributed to the Weekly 
Dispatch, has been translated into French, German, and Danish. 

I have given a few leading facts from the short and simple 
annals of my life. I have been afraid of saying too little or too 


much. I hope that I have hit the happy medium, and said just 
enough. 


The Life of an Actress. 


N a new edition of “ Visite de Noces,” which has recently 
been published, M. Dumas has added, under the head of 
“Notes,” a curious study he has made of Aimée Desclée. 

In these “Notes,” published in the “Nouvelle Revue,” M. 
Dumas gives some very interesting details of Desclée’s first ap- 
pearance at the Gymnase, and also some of her letters to him. 

“In 1867,” writes M. Dumas, “ I went to Brussels to attend the 
rehearsals ‘of ‘L’Ami des Femmes,’ at the Park Theatre. I was 
curious to see the effect, on the stage, of my new version, which 
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had not been done in Paris. The day after my arrival, I received 
a note from Mademoiselle Desclée. She was playing Diane de Lys 
at the Theatre of the Galerie Saint-Hubert, and wished me to go 
and:see her. She added, most amiably, ‘ Every one says I have . 
improved very much, but I shall only believe it when you have 
told me so.’ I went to the Galerie Saint Hubert with my friend 
Narrey. 

** She had not been five minutes on the stage before Narrey 
and I exchanged looks of surprise. There was no doubt about 
it, we had before us a first-rate actress. A most peculiar voice, 
drawling and nasal, like that of an Arab singer, which at first 
appears harsh, rough, and monotonous, with delicate half-tones in 
it which seem to envelop you in a circle of harmony and 
intoxicate you. I had never heard such a variety in the chromatic 
scale, or such a flow of metallic, golden, and crystal notes. I 
won't say the accent, but the Italian language, with its numerous 
dialects, had certainly had some influence on this voice, and had 
given it a combination of firmness and languor to which the 
artist added, with marvellous cleverness, the volubility of the 
French language. 

“Her outline was graceful, her walk haughty and swift, 
marvellously supple (she wore no stays), her gestures free but un- 
exaggerated, keeping her well together ; a small head, moving 
easily on a straight neck; large black eyes, dilated nostrils, 
inhaling life passionately, magnificent teeth, lips made to laugh 
ironically or sorrowfully in the madness of rage or love—a mask 
changing rapidly and representing the most opposite expressions, 
passing suddenly from tenderness to violence, from sarcasm to 
pity ; the cheek-bones rather prominent, cheeks rather hollow, 
which will never be full again, and which, in spite of paint, 
showed that they were for ever paled by some _ internal 
suffering ; thin shoulders and a flat figure; in fact, one of those 
women whom all others call ugly, and by the side of which all 
pretty women are uninteresting and pass unnoticed Such was 
the woman still called Mademoiselle Desclée, soon to be known 
only as Desclée.” 

M. Dumas made up his mind at once to get her engaged at the 
Gymnase. He suggested it to M. Montigny ; but the director, in 
spite of M. Dumas’s warm recommendations, refused to believe in 
such a change in an actress once despised by him and Paris. 
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However, he offered to engage her for two years at the modest 
salary of six thousand francs (£240). Desclée accepted at first, 
and then hesitated. “Paris frightened her ; in the provinces she 
felt independent; she could interpret and play as she chose. 
She was thirty; she was plain,” &c. &c. Alexandre Dumas 
wrote back to her: “ You are neither old, ugly, nor stupid ; you are 
a woman, and consequently nervous, changeable, and irresolute. 
As soon as you have done a thing, you ask yourself if it was the 
right thing to do ; you get a new sensation, which, like the former 
one, has the same result. You are now asking yourself if you 
ought really to go to the Gymnase, and you would be glad if they 
gave you a pretext for wishing something other than what you 
wished for at first. I am not with you in this. As we have 
gone in for philosophical confidences, let us go on, and you shall 
know why I take such an interest in you personally, and in your 
talent. Not only are you neither too old nor too ugly to play my 
leading part, or any other leading part, but you have just arrived 
at that period when a woman who has been ten years on the 
stage, can and ought to become an artist. What saddens you, 
now and then, is that you are just going through that phase of 
life when one looks back more willingly than one looks forward, 
and you ask yourself whether your instinct, your tastes, your in- 
tellect, your soul, did not lead you to do other than you have 
done—to choose another path in life. To be beautiful, to be on 
the stage, to have one or several lovers, to be called after the 
fourth act, to lend one’s good looks, with your heart locked up, 
until the time comes when you meet some one worthy of having 
the key, and who is never found, all this may answer for some 
time, and may delusively represent real life by movement, but it 
cannot last. A time comes (you have come to it) when one 
wakes up and says, ‘What is the good! One can count the 
funeral of many things on one’s past journey when the yoke 
seemed too heavy, when one regrets what one has only hoped for, 
and when discouraged you say, “ Too late.”’ Well, it is just at 
this moment that well-balanced natures pull themselves together, 
become transformed, re-awakened ; it is the period of metamor- 
phosis. If you are among the elected, you throw overboard all 
that hinders sailing ; you unfurl all sails to take as much wind as 
possible, In other words, you utilize everything, even the harm 
you have done ; you put it down to passion, inexperience, youth, 

C2 
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bad example, necessity, to the society you live in, which inevitably 
carries one away. Thus you get rid of regrets, remorse, and fears. 
You look forward and see a goal, and say, ‘ There I am going.’ 

“Then, instead of remaining a tenth-rate actress in provincial 
theatres, and living on the leavings of Parisian theatres, you gain 
a firm ground, you become an intelligent and confirmed artist, and 
when you come across a part which you find sympathetic and which 
expresses your innermost sentiments, you unlock your unused heart 
and pour it forth to the public, who eventually returns it to you 
for a new creation. It may not produce that intense happiness 
you had dreamt of in your innermost soul, nor absolute perfection 
of life ; but at any rate it is not evil ; you have free action for 
your intellect, your sensibility, for enthusiasm, for the noblest aspi- 
rations of the human soul. You are of sudden, momentary use, 
but which has its ulterior effect, like a gleam of sunshine or a 
drop of rain come just in time. If you love, you know what you 
want ; if you are beloved, you know it is for something else than 
the pleasure, more or less, which one animated corpse can give, as 
reproduction, to another. 

“You did not expect this little debate. I send it you, because 
I think you capable of understanding it and worthy of it. Your 
time has come ; profit by it. You are in a station from whence 
several roads are attained. Take the right one ; it is the one I 
am pointing out to you. When you are really old, you will thank 
me.” 


Desclée accepted M. Montigny’s offer in the following terms :— 


“Only your consent is now required. M. Dumas says ‘yes,’ 
and so do I, as you may easily imagine. I am your fensionnaire 
from the Ist of June. Only I beg of you not to engage me for 
more than one year. I give up many things for the honour of 
belonging to the Gymnase. I shall only cease to regret them when 
I feel that you are perfectly satisfied with me, and then I shall be 
most happy to remain with you ; but if I am only capable of hold- 
ing a second-rate position, I shall wish to return instantly to my 
village home. Salary to be what you think proper. 

“ Receive, I beg you, the expression of my best sentiments. 


“ A. DESCLEE. 


“Am I to keep my engagement a secret? I can hold my 
tongue, although a woman.” 
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Desclée came to Paris, where, thanks to M. Dumas’ advice, she 
was given the part of Frou-Frou, in the play of that name by 
Meilhac and: Halévy. M. Dumas says that Montigny’s first 
impressions of her were dreadful :— 


“*What is this woman you have induced me to engage?’ said 
Montigny to me, after the first visit he received from his new 
pensionnaire. ‘She came to me at the theatre, by daytime, in a 
woollen dress of green and grey check ; a cloak with a gathered 
hood, like a Normandy peasant, only hers was of black silk, with 
the hood over her head instead of a bonnet. In one hand she 
carried a bag, containing her part, her handkerchief, her keys, 
purse, powder-box ; and in the other she was leading a wretched 
dog, which she handed over to an old servant who had come with 
her, and who only wanted a large white apron to make her 
thoroughly compromising. I say! I am getting alarmed. 
Diane de Lys and Frou-Frou will never come out of that.’ 
‘Patience, patience,’ I answered, seeing that he was ready to 
return to his former prejudices, though of a different kind ; ‘ you 
will change your mind about her,’ ” | 


The first representation has taken place, and Desclée writes to 
Dumas :— 


“It is over—Ouf! Ihad on lovely dresses of every hue, an 
aigrette in the hair which made me look like a wise dog. The 
theatre crammed. I was hissed in the first act, and received an 
ovation at the fifth. I felt my pulse to see if it beat any quicker 
—not a bit—perfect flat calm—no anxiety, no fear, no joy, nothing. 
So I have only been sketched and now I am finished. Poor me! 
- The director said to me ‘It was as good as Rose.’* That was 
loud praise. He wanted me to prolong my engagement on the 
spot. And I believe, and do still, that I was not sympathetic to 
all those people, and don’t care a fig about it ; for I believe strongly 
in individual sympathy, and not in that of the general public. 
In short, M. Montigny will write to you, for I know nothing for 
certain, excepting that it gives me infinite pleasure to chat with 
you, my gentle confessor. I send you tender remembrances, 

“ AIMEE.” 


In June, 1870, she writes from Brussels :-— 


* Montigny was the husband of Rose Cheri, a famous actress at the Gymnase Theatre, 
in Paris, 
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“Why, in Heaven’s name, am I not happy, or even content? 
Shall I never be? Excepting those years of suffering, the thought 
of which haunts me, and that I am always talking about—since 
that time when I was a seemingly joyous woman, with all 
the appearances of a happy one—since I left that fearful 
place, I have no complaint to make of anything or any- 
body. How many women would thank Heaven! I am in 
good health, the theatre is always full, and every night flowers 
and triumphs enough to satisfy all the minotaurs of the 
theatre ; it leaves me indifferent. It is only between the fourth 
and fifth act, when the treasurer brings me half the receipts, 
that I—how horrible—feel a moment of pleasure. The dresses in 
‘Frou-Frou’ cost a very great deal, and I am thus enabled to 
send some money to the dressmaker every morning ; what remains 
over I will put aside for the same purpose when the piece is 
played again. It is to you, who for two years took the trouble 
to struggle against everything and against me, that I owe this 
relative happiness, this absence of all anxiety, this feeling of 
independence, and whether you care or not, it seems to me that 
you are the thing I like best in the world.” 


She was occasionally seized with ennui and her thoughts wan- 
dered away from Paris. She writes to M. Dumas :— 


“The Parisians bore me, for I know these masters of the world ; 
they are neither more nor less stupid than others. And I do not 
see you any more—this is the climax. I shall only sign if you 
absolutely order me to do so, and then you will have to hold my 
hand, I shall end by going into a convent, that is certain. It 
is a fixed idea, a monomania. What am I doing? Why all 
this movement, these plans, this play acting, this empty, mono- 
tonous and noisy life? Why make up one’s face while it cries 
for mercy, cultivate hair down to your nose, make your figure go 
in here and out there, polish your nails which Nature wishes 
dull and you bright, and then, half convinced, study, recite 
certain things without thinking of the meaning, tell lies, and 
deceive the ears and eyes of a lot of people so as to amuse them for 
a few hours ; and at the end of the month earn enough pecuniary 
compensation to pay for your chignons: now, candidly, what is 


to be gained by it?- And yet I should think all these things 
adorable if I did them for one only!” 
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One day M. Dumas wrote to her from Corfu, to congratulate 
her on her persistent success in “ Frou-Frou.” 

“ Life was pleasant there,” Desclée wrote back. “Your eyes 
were charmed by the beautiful objects which surrounded you ; 
a wish for sympathy seized you, and you thought of me. 
How invaluable can the contents of a little pale blue envelope 
be? Rays and perfume all came to me in a perfect state of 
preservation. You will find me still under their influence on your 
return. Do you know all I owe you, dear Providence? First 
of all you directed me, then you were my support when I was 
discouraged ; you gave me back dignity and self-respect. After 
having paid ‘my fare, poor Marie ’Egyptienne, I looked about in 
vain for the right road ; you showed it to me, you pointed out 
the goal to me, and, thanks to you, I have attained it. Several 
people, yourself included, have spoken to me of my fortune. I 
cannot think from whence this fable arises. Me rich! It would 
be illogical. Does a woman like me ever attempt to get rich? 
There are no men that give, but there are women who know 
how to make men give. Iam poor, and am proud of it. But 
M. Montigny has just sent me a third engagement, with a splendid 
salary. So no more spleen, no more convent! Iam earning 
my livelihood !” 

When about to sign her third engagement with M. Montigny 
she] hesitates and consults M. Dumas, in a letter which perhaps 
explains her tumultuous feelings :— 

“The other day I wrote to you because I had been told to do 
so; I felt a little restraint. I feel that one ought to submit to 
your decision without reflecting. It seems to me that a feeble 
woman like me ought not to write to a man like you unless she 
has some favour to ask of him. I am very sad, I am suffering ; 
I am often so; sometimes I don’t know why. I am so lonely, 
and yet there is so much life around me. I am oppressed ; I 
feel as if I were choking. If you only knew how painful it is to 
suffer thus. Perhaps you do know! I am very poor in sensations, 
but rich in sentiment, I believe. I ardently wish to love, to attach 
myself, to give myself. If I had a little child it might suffice me. 
I could centre my overflowing love on it. But, unfortunately, that 
is not to be. Alone, then, I suffer horribly, but fear the generality 
of people. I know not if this is a malady, but the consequences 
are disastrous. I cannot work; everything is indifferent to me. 
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A few words from you will give me back strength, I know. Will 
you send them to me? Say whatever you like. Scold me, con- 
sole me, or try and explain me. - The effect will be immediate 
and immense. The honour you do me in reading me patiently, 
and in deigning to answer me, makes me believe in myself again. 
I do not know the etymology of the word gospel, but I feel that 
it means something good, just, merciful, which gives courage and 
hope, something strong that the feeble like me can lean on: That 
is just it—your letters are my epistles. Have I said something 
very stupid ?” 

M. Dumas answered her, advising her to continue her career as 
an artist. “Do not try,” he adds, “to become a Lucretia or a 
Magdalen ; content yourself with being a Ninon by day and a 
Rachel at night.” 

This programme did not suit Desclée’s peculiar temperament. 
She begins her old life again, and then writes to her confessor, as 
she calls M. Dumas :— 

“ This was how it happened. I had a bird which I had called 
Tamberlick. I took it everywhere with me, and it amused me to 
watch this little creature, who only left off singing to eat and eat- 
ing to sing, these occupations being only interrupted by little 
funny movements as pretty as they were useless. One day the 
door of his cage was left open, and the foolish little thing flew 
away. Why was he not satisfied with his life? I had given him 
seed, amusement, travelling, and love. What more did he want ? 
Liberty, men will say.. Well, he has it now. What do they do 
with it—he and they? He will have been eaten up by larger 
birds, unless he has had the good luck to get a new master by 
. flying in at some open window. But where is the open window 
which will save us from larger birds? For two days I remained 
alone, sad, in a silent house. Then I went forth. I bought a 
large cage. First of all I placed in it a beautiful yellow canary, 
with a fine breast, well set on his legs, and a little bit hump- 
backed ; in fact he was all that he should be, and sufficient 
to annoy the other if he returned. Then I got a blue bird called 
a ministre, then two pretty little grey birds with red breasts and 
beaks, then two little green parrokeets, quite green, like two 
leaves looking at you, then an amarante, then a bouton d'or, then 
a Mozambique, &c. At first they quarrelled, and I had to 
separate them. I fancied myself in their place, and thought how 
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it would bore me to be shut up in a cage with a bird I disliked. 
I went about the quays, the boulevards, to look for more birds, 
when I met M. » Who said: ‘You are always alone and 
must be very dull; come and dine with me, savs fagon, for 
company’s sake.’ I accept. I was boring myself so dreadfully. 
After dinner we went to the theatre. Well, my gentle professor, 
I have ceased to be an angel... .. 

“ He is splendid, as tall as you are, fair, slight beard, strong. 
I don’t think he has ever invented anything, but perhaps they 
never gave him time to do so. He belongs to the right set, and 
knows the name of every swell’s lady's-maid. He always looks 
as if he came out of a band-box, pomatumed, perfumed, from 
early dawn. This was his last mot: ‘You always speak to me 
as if I werea drélesse. You are just like a man of the world who 
is ashamed of his /éaison with a shady person!’ Poor fellow! He 
thinks I shall never forgive him for my infamy. I begin to 
think innocence incompatible with my profession. And really. I 
was getting too thin. In wishing to become ethereal I became 
diaphanous. I should have ended by being untangible. There is 
one way—one only—of ending this comic but heart-rending 
life. No half-measures, no transactions, but complete liquidation. 
Give me the address of the Refuge St. Anne, and I will accept 
the most humble post there. This is no bombast; try me. I 
will go to-morrow, without pain, sadness, or regret. Yes, one 
—that of not being able to interpret (understand) the little marvel 
which they sent me to read lately, but that one is strong enough 
to get on without my help.” 

This was the last letter that passed between the actor and 
author. M. Dumas saw her again at the rehearsals of the “ Visite 
de Noces,” and gives some curious details on her way of forming 
characters (fersonnages). 

“It is impossible for the most experienced eye to find out where 
art began and Nature ended, or where Nature began and art ended. 
They were both so thoroughly blended that she herself could not 
have told where the line was. There is one thing quite certain, 
though, and that is, that although she had command over all the 
resources of her art, she never depended on these resources which 
have taken in the public and some of the most expert critics. 
When she wanted an idea she never followed in the path of 
another person. She did not take the obvious, which comes 
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first to the mind and lips, but went thoroughly into the character, 
like a sporting dog groping in a hedge. She sought, watched, 
nose in the air, amidst stones, thistles, and roots, returning back- 
wards and forwards twenty times, and only barking when she 
was quite sure of having found game. Sometimes, notwithstand- 
ing her cleverness and admirable scent, she could not find what 
she wanted; then she would say to me: ‘I cannot find what 
I-want; ‘tell me what to do.’ I would tell her, and she would 
instantly seize the idea. Sometimes, so as to reserve her strength, 
she would not put on the power in rehearsals which she intended 
for public representation. I, who knew her, often felt that she 
was Keeping back her powers, and as I liked to see everything 
just as it should be at night, I insisted on her going into the very 
depths of her heart for the sentiment, the intonation, the cry that 
I.wanted, This was not only a great effort to her, but a real 
physical shock. 

“ One day, the actress only was playing, not the woman, and we 
hada regular squabble. She feared the result of giving full 
swing to the power I exacted of her, and tried all sorts of ruses 
to get out of it. I would not give in, and she brought out the 
cry scream from the depths where I knew it was to be found. 
‘There it is, she said, in an exhausted voice. ‘You know 
where it comes from. You will kill me!’ ‘What does that 
matter if my play succeeds?’ Then she sat down, half fainting, 
with her two hands on her heart. ‘He is right,’ she added, after 
a pause; ‘that is the way to treat me; otherwise [ should be 
good for nothing.’ This cry scream which I had forced from her 
is the one in the ‘Visite de Noces,’ which, with a movement of 
the handkerchief, just as Sygneroi goes out, precedes the ‘ Pouah,’ 
that brought down the house on the first night, with three rounds 
of applause and a call in the middle of the act. ‘There,’ she 
said to me, ‘there is your howl (cry). You know where it came 
from, don’t you?’ She knew what she was saying, and she 
spoke the truth. She alluded to the last two letters we had 
interchanged, and which I have just quoted.” 

On this night, the 18th of October, 1871, the first night of the 
‘t Visite de Noces,” she gave forth to the public a cry wrung from the 
memories of her past life, its sorrow and bitterness, in a character 
which brought back to her the only love she had ever felt. 

. M. Alexandre Dumas publishes two letters from the corre- 
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spondence she left to him, written to a person at Naples, the man 
she loved, whose name is not given. One of these letters shows 
the depth of purity, if one may say so, of this love, and the other 
the dénouement. Here is the first :— 

“One night I was near you, very near, and I know not what 
idea, what past occurrence, had brought to my lips some bitter 
thoughts I had in my heart. Instead of consoling me, or trying 
to understand what was passing in my mind, you made me feel 
that I should irritate you if I went on. Ah! what a horrid 
creature is man! I, who used to hate them all, hate you too. Do 
you believe it? No! Well, you are wrong ; it is quite true. You 
do not give me back the millionth part of what I give you. For 
you, I would do anything—to please me would you cross tlie 
street with a parcel under your arm? No; you would be afraid 
of being laughed at. I am full of bitterness to-night; my 
poor friend, you must forgive me. Let me pour out to you the 
overflowing of my heart, and let me tell you why this evening is 
so terrible to me. G fook me to the opera—they were 
playing ‘Lucia.’ At first I suffered dreadfully when I heard those 
charming airs, those wails of love which I heard with you only a 
fortnight ago. I went back to- .*D sat next to me. 
had blue daisies in my hair. For a moment the illusion was 
perfect. When I came back to reality, my heart felt contracted. 
I wanted air. I was choking, and would willingly have given ten 
years of my life to be by your side again. We were close to all 
the lions of the town, who came up one after the other. We 
were introduced, and then they sprawled on the stalls and laughed 
at all the poor artists. They were coarse, ill-bred, indecent and 
obscene, trying to see my figure, my feet, as if I were a horse for 
sale. I suffered martyrdom, shame and disgust. Your little 
woman, whom you had purified with your love, soiled, humiliated, 
insulted! But now I am alone, my nerves are let loose, I 
can weep, and profit by the occasion.” 

Here is the second letter :— 

“T have just heard, my dear boy, that you are going to be 
married. The older I get, the more I see that one ought to have 
a companion ; life is too great a burden to bear alone. I hope you 
will be happy, dear friend. This will be the most sincere hope I 
ever expressed. You are sure to be, for you are good, and 
she must be intelligent! It will be a new life—you must forget 
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all the past. You cannot keep our correspondence. It would be 
a crime to-read it alone ; you cannot read it to der. What can 
you do with it? Will you send me back all those things which 
belong to the past, and which will ever be sacred to me? You 
will have beautiful children, whom you will adore; a home, all 
sorts of affections ; the little romance of our past life together will 
be quickly forgotten. I, poor old creature, poor mountebank, 
obliged to make others laugh, will find an infinite pleasure in re- 
reading all about it. I must beg of you to send me back all those 
letters. Do not open them again, you might hesitate while 
so doing, and it would be wrong. If you don’t object we will not 
forget each other ; we will fancy that we have been companions 
in war, and now and then we will write to each other, like two old 
chums. Is that settled? I shake you heartily by both hands, as 
from man to man! 
“ AIMEE,” 


[These notes are interesting in spite of their imperfection. They 
give us just so much, that we desire to know more, of the inner life 
—the troubles, the mental torture, and the daily unrest of an artist 
who, I take it, is the greatest who has ever been even imperfectly 
studied by lovers of the stage who have arrived at middle age. 
Rachel we hear of and can appreciate in description ; Ristori has 
very recently passed from great triumphs to the quiet that a 
life of activity meets with as a reward ; Sara Bernhardt is with 
us still in the plenitude of her power. But of all the actresses I 
have ever seen I think that Desclée affected and influenced me 
the most. She has been called the “soul actress,” and the ex- 
pression is not wholly inapplicable. Her realism was sometimes 
painful in its intensity. She understood the human heart so well 
that she occasionally scarified it in public. Not a cry, not a 
note, not a reproach, not a sarcasm that she uttered on 
the stage were ever out of tune. She startled her audience 
in the most commonplace scenes by what I should be inclined 
to call the tragedy of her inner nature. It is said that 
it is a radical mistake in art to feel too much: sensibility 
must have its limits and sentiment its discretion. Desclée only 
succeeded when she became the character she presented in its 
weakness as well as its strength. On the stage, at any rate, she 
was the high priestess of Nature ; she was never astray ; she was 
the character for which she happened to be dressed. It was in 
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the year 1872, I think, when, happening to be in Paris, I strolled 
into the Gymnase Theatre. I-had never heard of the name of 
Aimée Desclée. They were playing a piece called “La Gueule 
du Loups,” by Leon Laya. It was an indifferent work, but the 
acting of Desclée as Anna I am never likely to forget. There 
was a scene at the end of the second act of extreme difficulty. 
It dealt with a woman’s love for a man who has at an unguarded 
moment conquered her modesty and brought her to shame. 
Anything more powerful than the alternations of love and 
hate for the man who has changed the woman’s life I don’t 
believe was ever presented on the modern stage. It was 
never offensive, always pathetic. I thought—and it was true 
—that I had never seen such acting in the course of my life. 
I have seen nothing to equal it from that day to this. The 
extraordinary influence of the woman’s nature fascinated her 
audience. They were studying not an actress—a woman. After 
such acting as that one wants conversation, sympathy, and to 
compare notes. If it had not been idiotic I would have discussed 
Desclée on the spot with my next neighbour, or asked the waiter 
who handed round the “ bock” at the café, whether I was a lunatic 
in believing that this was the greatest artist of her time. This 
feeling is inevitable when sitting at a play left to your own 
resources in a foreign capital. It once again overtook me at 
the Francais the night I saw Bernhardt play Déna Sol in 
“Hernani” for the first time. But this night, after seeing 
Desclée at the Gymnase, I was so eager to discuss Desclée, 
that I took a cab to a distant part of Paris in order to 
consult a friend who knew the French stage by heart. I 
only wanted my opinion confirmed or to be thrust out as 
hopeless. “Who is Desclée?” he said, “why the best actress 
of her time. Intelligent Paris is mad about her.” We had 
not to wait long to see such a judgment confirmed in Desclée’s 
Frou-Frou, and the “ Maison Neuve.” I am inclined to think this 
last her finest performance. Her “J’aurai un salon,” when her 
husband tells the excitable woman she is to exchange her bour- 
geois life for one of comparative comfort, I shall never forget. We 
have seen since then many many more beautiful and more tragic 
actresses, but Desclée’s knowledge of modern life was profound. 
She was the tragedian of an age when tragedy was found in 
the salon and the street, as well as in the crypt and the dungeon, 
Such an actress is only seen once in a lifetime.—C. S.] 
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Our Musical=Bor. 


N the 14th of the past month the unconscionable dulness of the 
O operatic season at Covent Garden was enlivened by the rentrée of 
Madame Adelina Patti in the part of Violetta, at once her favourite and the 
public’s. The Queen of Song was enthusiastically greeted by such an audience 
as she alone, of all living prime donne, can draw to the largest of London 
theatres. She was looking lovelier than ever, having acquired a becoming 
embonpoint during her sojourn in the States. Her singing and acting were 
in every respect as inimitable as they have been for many a past year. The 
fatigues and worries of her long American tour have not in the least affected 
her good looks, high spirits, or incomparable voice, the middle and lower 
registers of which, to my mind, have gained in power, and if possible, im- 
proved in quality. As she was executing the forifure in the second act 
with the mellow finish that distinguishes her coloratur from that of all the 
other eminent vocalists of the day—with the solitary exception, perhaps, of 

_ Madame Scalchi—a skilled Transatlantic songstress in my immediate neigh- 
bourhood exclaimed audibly, ‘“‘ What rich, gorgeous velvet! and how she 
rolls it out, without effort and by yards innumerable, don’t she!” The 
epithet struck me as a peculiarly happy one, most graphically descriptive 
of Madame Patti’s mellifluent production. What a pity that such super- 
lative talent as hers should be associated with mediocrity, not to say in- 
competence, at Covent Garden! On the occasion of her reappearance, 
Alfredo was impersonated by a tenor who sang his notes with uninteresting 
correctness, but could neither act nor look his part ; whilst Giorgio, although 
an artist of such long experience that he ought to be able to sing all 
Verdi’s baritone parts backwards, actually missed his cues in more than one 
important musical “ situation,” and was only saved from breaking down by 
the conductor’s presence of mind. Few operas, even at the Garden—where 
seediness is the rule rather than the exception—are so dismally mounted 
and shabbily dressed as the “ Traviata,” with respect to which the manage- 
ment’s. indifference to accessories, though by no means praiseworthy, is 
easily explicable. An impresario disposing of a paramount attraction such 
as Adelina Patti may possibly deem himself exonerated from the obliga- 
tion to set and cast an opera up to that attraction’s level. To me, I con- 
fess, it seems his duty to make the setting worthy of the jewel. In all 
probability, however, circumstances over which he has no control prevent 
Mr. Gye from gratifying public expectation in this particular regard. 





I am compelled’ to admit, reluctantly-and regretfully, that the brief 
German opera ‘“ Cyklus” at Covent Garden has not proved a success, 
either artistically or commercially. Despite Hans Richter’s magnificent 
leading and sympathetic individuality, the performances have been ill 
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attended, and, with one or two exceptions, have fallen flat. This deplor- 
able fact is attributable to more than one good and sufficient reason. In 
the first place, the émpresa was} put forward in association with a name 
which—owing to circumstances connected with a former enterprise of a 
similar character—inspired the public with distrust and aversion, instead of 
confidence and goodwill. This was a grave error, into which Richter was 
led by his kind-heartedness and child-like faith in those whom he believes 
to be his friends. Secondly, the names of the soloists, or “ principals,” 
announced in the preliminary advertisements were totally unknown to the 
vast majority of London music-lovers. Not one of the -great actors and 
singers who surprised and delighted us two years ago at Drury Lane had 
been engaged for the 1884 season. Where was that unrivalled trinity of 
talent—Rosa Sucher, Hermann Winkelmann, and Eugen Gura ?—where 
those excellent vocalists and players, Ehrke, Krauss, Landau, and Kcegel ? 
Where the accomplished Peschka-Leutner, the brilliant Wiedermann? None 
of these honoured names were in the Covent Garden bill this year; the 
management had even failed to secure the services of Fraulein Malten, 
whose splendid appearance proved such an attraction in 1882, even to those 
who took exception to her harsh voice and unequal singing. Thirdly, the 
substitutes for all these ‘“‘ very worthy and approved good” artists proved 
to be in no single respect their equals. I do not for a moment mean to 
say that Herr Franke has replaced-good actors and singers by bad ones ; 
on the contrary, his company is compounded of as serviceable materials as 
those which make up the fersonnel of most German provincial theatres. 
But the German provincial average of executant ability is not good enough 
for the leading London opera-house. It may be said that excellence 
in singing is a secondary consideration in connection with Wagner’s operas 
(which {constitute the staple of Herr Franke’s programme, nine of his 
twelve “representations” being works of the great Saxon Master), 
inasmuch as the orchestra is the chief element of interest in such works. 
That is all very well in Germany, where the art of singing is at a discount, 
and where skilled vocalization and pure intonation are by no means indis- 
pensable to an operatic artist’s success. But here in England the musical 
public goes to the opera in the expectation of hearing good singing, and, if 
disappointed in this regard, stops away after its first unsatisfactory ex- 
perience. Orchestral performances of exceptional merit will attract it to a 
concert-room, but not to a theatre. The German colony in London 
is numerous, but not wealthy enough to support entertainments—however 
perfectly after its own heart in nature and manner of production—given 
upon so large and expensive a scale as those provided by Herr Franke at 
Covent Garden. Briefly, these performances of German opera are 
not intrinsically good enough for the English public, whilst too costly 
for the German. Hence the depressing spectacle of empty stalls, 
gaping boxes, and thinly garnished benches, even in the upper regions of 
the house, that has been visible within the precincts of our huge 
opera-house throughout each successive “ representation ” of Herr Franke’s 
Company. Even on the first night, when the ‘“ Meistersinger”—most 
popular of Wagnerian operas in this country—was given, I counted twenty- 
two empty boxes at the end of the first act. With the performance itself 
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there was no particular fault to be found, ‘but it was tame and dull from 
beginning to end. The prima donna, Frau Schuch-Proska, is an unusually 
good vocalist fora German ; but much Wagner has robbed her voice of 
its roundness and made it wiry, nor is the organ in itself powerful enough 
to fill so large a house as the “Garden.” Herr Gudehus is correct and 
careful, but stiff and unsympathetic. The representatives of Hans Sachs 
and of the bountiful burgess, Veit Pogner, who loves good music so much 
better than his only daughter that he offers the latter as a prize for a singing 
competition, were respectably prosy and nothing more. Beckmesser’s 
impersonator took the pantaloon view of his part—how different from the 
subtle and highly finished interpretation of that inimitable comic actor and 
singer, Ehrke! The best vocalist in this year’s cast of the “ Meistersinger ” 
was unquestionably the light tenor to whom the difficult but grateful ré/e 
of David was assigned ; but even his voice, in strength and quality, com- 
pared unfavourably with that of Landau, the spirited “ original ” apprentice 
of two years ago. (It is perhaps needless to say that the orchestral accom- 
paniments were admirably rendered under Richter’s leading ; but I observed 
a certain thinness of tone in the first and second violins, which was agreeably 
conspicuous by its absence from the performances of 1882. Not less 
noticeable was the undemonstrativeness of the audience—although the 
Wagnerian leaven pervaded it in every part of the theatre—as compared 
to the irrepressible enthusiasm displayed by the crowded houses of the 
season before last at Drury Lane. As though to make the contrast be- 
tween “now” and “then” especially striking, even to the minute details 
of mise-en-scene and stage-management, the scenery utilized for the 7éprise o 
the “ Meistersinger” wore a poverty-stricken aspect, and the dresses were 
decidedly shabby. A seedier lot than the Master-Singers themselves, as 
they sauntered on to the stage in the first act, with obvious reluctance to 
show themselves in their worst suits, I neverset eyes upon. Pogner looked 
like an old-clothes-man dressed out of his own bag, and Sachs like an 
executioner’s assistant in want of a job, and, generally speaking, down on 
his luck. As for Walther von Stolzing, his outward array left no doubt as 
to his being a knight in lamentably reduced circumstances, on the look- 
out for a young person with considerable means, and anxious to turn his 
musical talent to account in that particular direction. In the street row at 
the end of Act ii. the musical effect of the “ situation” was marred through 
a paucity of singing supers ; and those who were brought on, far from pre- 
senting the appearance of having been unexpectedly awakened from their 
slumbers and prompted by indignation to hurry out of doors en déshadillé, 
had all the seeming of inveterate brawlers, who had been sitting up with 
malice prepense, full-dressed, waiting for a pretext to sally forth au clair de 
Ja lune and belabour one another without stint or hindrance. 


The performance of “Der Freischuetz,” on June 6th, was in some 
respects more satisfactory than that of Wagner’s masterpiece, but, like the 
latter, it laboured under the disadvantage that the “ principals ” were not 
quite strong enough for their parts, or for so large a theatre as Covent 
Garden. It was, moreover, even worse “set” and stage-managed than 
the “ Meistersinger” had been. For example, the top “cloth” of the 
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cottage scene could not be raised when the “ change” to the Wolfschlucht 
took place; there it remained, consequently, throughout the incantation, 
interposed between the audience and the upper flat arranged for exhibiting 
the transparency of the Wild Hunt, which illusion remained invisible to the 
house. Again, the curtain was prematurely lowered before Kaspar had 
cast his seventh bullet, thus leaving the technical details of the spell (as 
per contract with Zamiel) ludicrously incomplete. Carelessness of this 
description, to which, unfortunately, Covent Garden audiences are only too 
well accustomed, is invariably diverting for the moment ; but it blemishes 
the general artistic impression, which it should be the paramount object 
of an operatic impresa to produce upon its clients, When, as at last year’s 
revival of the “Gazza Ladra,” the belfry of a church visibly sways in 
response to the action of the ringer, whilst the bell itself remains obstinately 
mute, or a mechanical magpie is allowed to drop flump into a well instead 
of conveying a silver spoon to its nest—the latter operation being one upon 
which the dénouement of the plot is entirely dependent—the intelligent 
spectators present cannot refrain from smiling ; but none the less are they 
offended by the managerial insouctance that renders such gross incongruities 
possible. Mr. Augustus Harris is a living proof that these sins of omission 
and commission can be avoided in connection with the performance of 
opera. Had that energetic and careful gentleman been in charge of the 
stage during the preparation of ““Der Freischuetz,” who can doubt that 
the Wilde Jagd, to its very last spectral dog, would have been duly made 
manifest, or that Kaspar would have been allowed to complete his tale of 
magical missiles ? 

The production of “ Lohengrin,” on June 11th, well-nigh filled the house, 
and was indeed the chief success of the Cyklus, Madame Albani’s excellent 
rendering of Elsa in the original German text proving an irresistible attrac- 
tion to Anglo-Saxons and Teutons alike. Although weakly supported by a 
singularly inefficient Fairy Knight, the Canadian prima donna sang and acted 
her part to the admiration of all who heard and saw her ; the music suits 
her voice to a “ t,” and nothing could be more graceful, stately, and fascinat- 
ing than her appearance and bearing. Indeed, her interpretation of the 
réle—-musical as well as dramatic—entitled her to take equal rank with Rosa 
Sucher and Minnie Hauk, the two finest impersonators of Elsa who—until I 
saw Madame Albani in the part—had come under my personal cognizance. 
“ Tannhaeuser,” as given by Herr Franke’s company, was far less suc- 
cessful than “ Lohengrin.” In the first place it did not draw a numerous 
audience. Strange to say, despite its comparative regularity of “form,” 
adherence to operatic traditions, and observance of certain constructive 
prescriptions that have heretofore commanded public respect in this 
country, “ Tannhaeuser ” has not established itself in general favour here. 
It is far less popular than “Die Meistersinger” and “Lohengrin,” and 
scarcely even takes the standing of “Der fliegende Hollaender” with 
metropolitan opera-goers. The episode with Venus (not by reason of its 
immorality, but because it is so horribly noisy and tiresome), the contest of 
the minstrels, and Tannhaeuser’s intolerable monologue about his pedestrian 
trip to Rome and singularly unpleasant interview with the Pope, are not to 
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‘English taste: Little wonder that, poorly cast and feebly executed, the 
opera fell flat-to a half-empty house on June 14. For dismal absurdity the 
‘arrangements of the opening scene at Covent Garden may challenge the 
collective managerial imbécility of Europe to produce its like. The 
terrible seductions'of Venus—depicted by Wagner as an irresistible lovely 
fiend—are sought to be rendered intelligible to the senses of the audience 
by a homely and vociferous female reclining on a movable wooden sofa ; 
and Tannhaeuser’s temptations (which ought to be something very 
galumptious, considering the vocal agony he goes through in wrestling with 
them) take the: form of a few very ordinary jigurantes arrayed in those 
oppressively conventional muslin petticoats, with which, we may be sure, no 
conscientious pupil of Venus would have ever thought of embarrassing her- 
self when to blandishments inclined. These innocuous da//erine—some of 
them too manifestly unendowed with' the eternal youth befitting their 
station in life—caper meekly round Tannhaeuser two or three times, whilst 
Frau Venus, whose appearance would justify her in knitting a comforter for 
her Fleshly Troubadour, squalls recumbent on her ligneous couch. That 
joys of so disputable a character should prove inadequate to retain Tann- 
haeuser in the Queen of Love’s subterranean premises is not surprising ; 
indeed, any average voluptuary can ‘readily understand why he flees from 
them with discourteous precipitancy. Thus does a sedulous disregard of 
Wagner's luminous stage-directions stultify one of the most forcible 
situations in the opera, and render ridiculous that which should be at once 
fascinating and impressive. There are, of course, limits—prescribed by 
wholesome terror of the Lord Chamberlain and, still more stringently, by 
the 4x non scripta of decorum—to the available means of representing a 
scene of wild debauchery and supernatural sensuality such as Richard 
Wagner's fervid imagination conceived in connection with the enchant- 
ments of Astarte, pointedly alluded to in the plain-speaking, rough-hewn 
verses of the quaint old German legend that furnished him with his libretto. 
But to make those enchantments so unpleasant that they are bound to 
defeat their own avowed object is an offence alike against poetry and 
common sense, and as such deserves unqualified condemnation. 


The leafy month always teems with concerts—more particularly with 
afternoon concerts—for the most part styled matinées by their givers, I 
presume upon the /ucus a non principle. Entertainments of this class are 
at once so numerous and simultaneous that nothing short of ubiquitousness 
can enable the most inveterate habitué of concert-rooms to attend them 
all: I find from three to four a day, each for an hour or so at a time, even 
with the assistance of express hansoms, as many as I can inconveniently 
deal with, and that such a musical régime is decidedly lowering to the system 
of one who, though able-bodied, is not adamantine. Moreover, when I 
have gone through a course of seventy or eighty post-meridional “mornings,” 
space considerations connected with the production of this magazine pre- 
clude me from attempting to pack even the bare titles of the concerts in 
question or the names of their givers into my Musical-Box. To reproduce 
the June programmes alone, for instance, would fill the July number, and 
“something to spare; to criticize the performances in detail were an under- 
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taking that might well appal even so» inexhaustible a writer as my gifted 
friend, G. A. S. <All that I can venture to do, under existing circumstances, 
is to accord brief and summary mention to three or four of the afternoon 
musical entertainments I have been privileged to attend during the past 
month. ' \Seniores priores :—the Benedict Jubilee, I am happy to say, was 
@ pecuniary success, although the weather was cruelly adverse to copious 
attendance at the oratorio and miscellaneous concert alike. Miss de 
Fonblanque’s annual matinée (given this year at Mrs. Morell Mackenzie’s) 
is always one of the most agreeable events of the musical season, and, 
chiefly thanks to the truly delightful singing of its bénéficiaire, fully main- 
tained its reputation on the occasion alluded to. In her particular line of 
executant art Miss de Fonblanque is unsurpassed by any songstress of the 
day, native or foreign. ‘There is, moreover, a tender “#mdbre in her voice 
that never fails to affect one most pleasurably ; her intonation is faultless 
and her fine understanding of what she sings proves her to be possessed of 
a far more cultivated intelligence than usually characterizes concert-room 
vocalists. Her rendering of Sullivan’s “ Orpheus ” is simply inimitable. At 
her 1884 matinée she was most efficiently assisted by Mdlles. Glenn, 
Wilson and Lemmens, as well as Messrs. Campbell, Brereton, and last, 
though by no means least, George Grossmith, who chatted and /rédonne 
about Romance and Reality with infinite verve and humour. 


At Madame Feilberg-Lassen’s concert, given in the Prince’s Hall, a 
distinguished and exceptionally musical gathering was enabled to make 
the artistic acquaintance of an extremely accomplished can/atrice of the old 
school, expert in the almost lost art of elaborate and accurate vocal execution. 
A few days later the German Emperor’s Court-Pianist, Chevalier Leonhard 
Bach—a player endowed with musical gifts of no ordinary calibre—made 
his début at the Floral Hall, and was received, as he well deserved to be, 
with marked cordiality by a large and fashionable audience. Herr 
Bach, whose /echnigue is extraordinarily brilliant, and who displays remark- 
able breadth of style, endurance, and delicacy of touch, is a Chopin-player 
par excellence. 1 have, however, in years gone by—at Berlin and Cairo— 
heard him also interpret the works of Beethoven and of his immortal name- 
sake, the Cantor of Leipzig, in a manner of which these illustrious com- 
posers would certainly have approved could they have heard him. On 
June 16, at 74, Lancaster Gate, Signor Guerini, the well-known violinist, 
gave a concert of striking interest, inasmuch as it introduced for the first 
time to the notice of the London musical public, a manuscript trio in D 
minor by his talented wife—formerly Miss Rosa Willoughby—whose widely- 
spread reputation as a composer has hitherto chiefly reposed upon her 
clever and thoughtful pianoforte works. The trio in question is melodious, 
forcible, and admirably put together. In it Signora Guerini proves her 
capacity for higher things than P. F. suites and morceaux de salon, of which 
she has written many that are more than meritorious. She moreover con- 
tributed to her husband’s programme two charming songs, agreeably 
rendered by Signor Parisotti and Miss Améris. Signor Guerini played four 
violin solos with his accustomed grace and finish, as well as the leading 
part in the trio, having for his associates those able executants Mr. Coenen 
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and M. Libotton. Another interesting concert was one at which Signor 
Auteri Manzocchi made his first bid for public favour in London as a 
composer, in which capacity he has achieved considerable celebrity in his 
native land, Italy. Amongst the songs, &c., produced upon the occasion 
referred to, I may mention one, “ Avessi l’ali,” as especially charming. 
Signor. Manzocchi is most undoubtedly. an accomplished musician and 
genial melodist. 


Of the innumerable new songs submitted to my notice during the past 
month, I am precluded from mentioning more than four by several good 
and sufficient reasons. Again, seniores priores ; that sempivernal musical 
veteran, Charles Kensington Salaman, has given to the world two more 
songs, as fresh and bright as any of his earlier compositions. “ My Sweet- 
heart” is a short quaint melody, of the good old fashion, that catches the ear 
and cleaves to the memory : whilst “ Where is my Loved One ?” teems with 
genuine amatory passion and is spontaneously tuneful throughout. Both 
these delightful works are published by Messrs. Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co. 
‘“‘ Endloser Selbstmord,” by Eugenio Pirani, is a famous Bacchanalian song, 
the music of which is in perfect keeping with its uncommonly spirited text, 
a Trinklied written by Schmidt-Cabanis, one of the Fatherland’s latter-day 
poets too little known in this country. Were Signor Pirani’s vigorous 
melody fitted with a good English version of the fine words in question, I 
doubt not that “ Endloser Selbstmord ” would become a staple attraction 
of London concert-room programmes. Finally, Mr. T. S. Wotton is 
accountable for a song called ‘“ In the Garden,” which is perhaps a thought 
too simple in form and method, but reveals considerable promise. Let 
this young composer persevere hopefully ; I trust and believe that he will 
do better next time, “ and so ad infinitum.” 


Madame Ernest de Wartegg, better known to the music-lovers of two 
hemispheres by her maiden name, Minnie Hauk, arrived in this country 
during the second week of June, direct from the United States, where she 
lately completed a series of no fewer than one hundred and twenty concerts, 
given by her in different cities of the Republic. In the course of this 
“grand tour” she has added largely to her already copious stock of 
professional laurels, with pecuniary results, I am happy to say, of a highly 
satisfactory character. The Carmen of Carmens—who was accompanied 
by her husband, the eminent African traveller and explorer—spent a 
fortnight in London, sightseeing by day and, as is the inveterate custom of 
dramatic artists, visiting the theatres nightly. She was in excellent health, 
spirits, and voice, and expressed the hope that next season would witness 
her reappearance on the London operatic stage. Having seen all there was 
to see of especial excellence in the way of theatrical entertainments (her 
hearty enjoyment and keen appreciation of “* Much Ado” and “ Claudian,” 
were delightful to witness), Madame de Wartegg left London for Geneva, 
where she has purchased a house with the intention of taking up her 
permanent abode in the picturesque Jake-city. It is, however, by no means 
this gifted artist’s intention to terminate her brilliant career, or even 
to “rest and be thankful ”—for long. Wo. Bratty-K1ncsTon. 
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“CHATTERTON.” 


A New and Original Play, in one Act, by H. A. Jonzs and H. Herman. Produced at 
the Princess’s Theatre on Thursday, May 22, 1884. 


Thomas Chatterton... Mr. Witson BARRETT. Cecilia... .. .. .. Miss Mary DICKENs. 
Nat Boaden Mr. Georce BARRETT. Mrs. Angel ... ... .... Mrs. HuntT.Ley. 
Lady M Miss EMMELINE ORMSBY. 


HANKS to the energy and good taste of Mr. Wilson Barrett, we have 
made one step forward in the right direction. It is but a little step, 
perhaps, but still it marks progress. It can no longer be said that audiences 
are not found to listen to plays written on what are called old-fashioned 
principles—that is to say, that lift the spectator out of the ordinary, narrow, 
commonplace, un-ideal existence. of daily life. We have been too long 
fettered and under bondage. Our taskmasters have been those so-called 
realists who limit Nature to their gwn feeble conception of it. The dull, 
stupid talk of the drawing-room and the shop—the stale features of life, as 
seen on the surface, in the streets—trivialities, absurdities, miserable con- 
ventionalities of daily life—have been dished up on the stage until they 
have become wearisome. Imagination, that used to be the first prin- 
ciple of the drama, has been kicked out by the dull, stupid herd, who 
have obstinately asserted that scenes that are unconventional must 
necessarily be unnatural, and that language that soars above vulgarity 
is rhetorical “ gush.” This stupid, senseless word “ gush” is, in fact, 
the gag that has been clapped on to the mouths of imaginative writers by 
dull fools who have not the hearts to feel or the minds to learn the daily 
lessons of Nature. If, then, Mr. Henry Herman, and his clever com- 
panions, Mr. Jones and Mr. Wills, are to be accused of “ gushing,” 
because they paint a life not destitute of imagination in Wilfred Denver ; 
a soul not wholly debarred from interest because it exists in a man like 
Claudian ; and a study of life not despicable simply because it is not 
mathematically precise and historically accurate in Chatterton ; then, Heaven 
be praised, they do gush, for the stage wants more of such gush, and sadly. 
I don’t care whether people call the many beautiful speeches in these plays 
prose or poetry, or whether they be estimated highly or otherwise by 
critics of literary style ; all I do know is, that they lead people to use 
their brains and to exercise their imagination. It is urged that people do 
not talk like Wilfred Denver or Claudian or Chatterton in real life, and it 
is usually added that if they did they would be voted a great nuisance. 
This is the conversational cant of the day. But people, even in this prosy 
period of the nineteenth century, often do think seriously, and the stage has 
hitherto had the privilege of expressing thought of the deepest kind as well 
as chatter of the commonest. Take up a newspaper, for instance, professing 
to do its best for the interests of the stage in the widest sense, and 
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read the following comments on the new play of “Chatterton.” 
The writer first describes the picture of the dead Chatterton, and pro- 
ceeds to comment on it. “What effective material all this for a tableau 
vivant. For a tableau, yes; but for a play? Well Messrs. Jones and 
Herman have bravely attempted the impossible, and though they have 
failed, as from their subject they were bound to fail, in producing that 
result out of the natural action and reaction of character and circumstance 
which alone is entitled to be called a play, they have at any rate furnished 
Mr. Wilson Barrett with several picturesque attitudes and at least one 
magnificent tirade. The literary finish of the dialogue has induced one 
ingenious critic to compare the piece with the delicious little stage poems 
of Musset and Coppée—a comparison which seems a trifle injudicious, and 
almost touched with a point of irony when one remembers that Musset 
and Coppée are poets, poets jusgu’au bout des ongles; while the two 
collaborators of the Princess’s are merely writers of prose—admirable prose 
to be sure, but still prose. This piece is, however, sure to hold the stage.” 
Now can any one conceive a few sentences more brimming over with fallacy 
than all this. Messrs. Jones and Herman “ have attempted to do the im- 
possible.” “They have failed.” Messrs. Jones and Herman have written 
“a play that is sure to hold the stage.” Which statement are we to believe? 
The “ingenious critic” alluded to never made any comparison between 
the new play of “Chatterton” and the work of Coppée or Alfred de 
Musset. He merely congratulated Mr. Wilson Barrett on his pluck in per- 
mitting the performance of one-act plays that contain strong sentiment and 
poetic feeling. What quibbling this is, what splitting of straws, to limit 
the expression of poetry to a question of metre. Put the dream speech in 
the “ Silver King ” into blank verse, and the poetry speech in “ Chatterton ” 
into lengths, and it then becomes poetry. Write it straight ahead and it is 
merely prose. Does the writer know that some of the most eloquent 
prose, notably in stories written by Dickens and Thackeray, is in reality 
blank verse ? “Chatterton,” to my mind, is just as much a poem as if it 
were in rhymed verse or in blank metre. From what a different standpoint 
we seem to see plays, and what an immensely different effect they have upon 
us. I, for my part, saw in Mr. Wilson Barrett’s “Chatterton” far more than 
a series of picturesque attitudes, which, by the way, could under no possible 
circumstances have been provided by the authors. It is an actor who gives 
attitudes, not an author. I saw a boy-man before me, passionate, proud, 
sensitive, quixotic, and morbid. I understood the possibility of a 
Chatterton like that, a restless, ill-disciplined wayward genius, a youth who 
would cry one minute, laugh the next, storm the next, and so on until he ex- 
hausted himself. I saw a neglected Chatterton—a man with a great heart, 
shut out from the satisfaction of love, a man who had studied women, and had 
never realizedthe comfort of them, anearnest, pleading and affectionate nature 
that was pining for an unsatisfied desire and yearning for the fruition of an © 
almost impossible hope. A series of picturesque attitudes, indeed, and no 
more! The audience did not think so on the two occasions on which I 
have had the pleasure to see “Chatterton.” They followed the grave 
epitome of existence with intense interest. They saw the impetuous boy 
bound upon the stage with the elasticity of his youth not yet checked, 
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and they watched how the seeds of disappointment resulted in the despair 
that sits in attendance at the gates of death. How many men there are in 
the world who might have been saved by just one kindly touch of the 
finger of Fate? A little money just when it was wanted ; a little encourage- 
ment when the world seemed so very dark ; a little prospect after so many 
failures; a little love when the wrecked heart is so desperately empty. 
The life of Chatterton may be morbid, but there are thousands of such 
morbid lives in the world, and if by witnessing it and contemplating it we 
can ourselves become a little more charitable, a little more tolerant, a little 
more tender towards those who suffer, and a little less chary of the love 
that isjin us, there may be some hidden good in such a trifle as this when 
it isinterpreted so nobly and with such imagination as it is by Mr. Wilson 
Barrett. Perhaps even Mr. Spurgeon, who has the courage to assert that 
playgoing means excommunication from the Tabernacle in Newington 
Butts, might be induced to change his opinions, and to be a little more 
tolerant if he were to study the stage occasionally as a means for evangeli- 
zation, and not regard it as the stepping-stone to all that is base, iniquitous, 
immoral, and demoralizing. I am astonished that a man who, living such 
an upright and conscientious life, and who has so thoroughly understood 
the temper of the times in which he lived, should be so obstinately 
dogmatic and hard-hearted on the theatre question. Talk about the 
unreasonableness and bigotry of Catholics! Why, was ever prejudice so 
pronounced, or the spirit of Christianity so misunderstood, as when Mr. 
Spurgeon boldly declares that a theatre-goer, ifso facto, ceases to be a 
member of a Christian community? Molitre, who lived in an age when 
actors were excommunicated and denied the last offices of the Christian 
religion, breathed his last in a convent of charitable sisters. But Mr. 
Spurgeon, in the nineteenth century, would condemn to everlasting punish- 
ment for all eternity any one who dared to resist the old Puritanic spirit 
that makes theatres the temples of the Evil One. 

Mr. Wilson Barrett has selected a very admirable company for the 
interpretation of the minor characters in “Chatterton.” His brother, 
George Barrett, is one of the best of our eccentric comedians. He is an 
artist in every tone and gesture of drunken Nat Boaden. It is but a small 
character truly, but then how admirably it is played, without effort, exaggera- 
tion, or stress of manner. Charmingly played, too, are the two girls by 
Miss Emmeline Ormsby and Miss Mary Dickens: the one sympathetic 
and earnest, the other wilful and frivolous. Clever, too, and characteristic 
is Mrs. Huntley as the kind-hearted, chattering, honest-minded Mrs. 
Angell. It is a play to be seen whenever there is an opportunity of seeing 
it. Mr. Wilson Barrett, by taking so much trouble over the play, and 
devoting'so much energy to the production of it, has fired another round 
shot into the camp of the Philistines. He has done more. He has com- 
pelled the enemy to send in a flag of truce! rae 
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HISTLING, although a method of expressing disapproval probably 
instinctive to mankind, was introduced into theatrical life at a 
comparatively recent date, when French classicism was at the zenith of 
its fame and popularity. The date of its introduction, indeed, is fixed by 
an epigram of Racine as that of the premitre (1660) of Fontenelle’s tragedy 
“ Aspar.” Twenty years later, whistling had become an institution in French 
theatres. When Corneille’s ‘‘Le Baron de Fronditres” was produced 
(1686), a writer of the day (vide Les Anecdotes Dramatiques) observed :— 
“Until now, the pit generally contented itself with yawning at a bad 
piece, leaving whistling to the gallery ; but this abominable play made even 
the pit whistle.” The coarsest and most unpleasant vehicle of condemnation 
was certainly first adopted by the most refined theatrical public in Europe— 
that of Paris. It was the powdered and frilled beaux who invented 
whistling as a means of crushing actors and pieces, probably because it 
required no exertion, like stamping, hammering with sticks, or scraping the 
floor with shoe-heels, but could be performed languidly, without deranging 
jabot or ruffles. The exquisites of that period did not even trouble them- 
selves to whistle with their own well-rouged lips, but used silver or golden 
whistles, richly chased and jewelled, as interpreters of their disapprobation. 
Later on, whistling having been strictly prohibited by police edicts, Parisian 
audiences took to cawing, bleating, barking, and bellowing like the 
enamoured bull or plaintive moo-cow; with such variety of zoological 
utterance that a theatre, during an unsuccessful performance, seemed con- 
verted for the nonce into Noah’s ark at feeding-time. Long before the 
British House of Commons had begun to crow, bray, and whinny, in the 
exercise of its legislatorial functions, the Parisian c/ague had brought those 
arts to a high degree of development. Some of its more modern devices 
for damning plays—generally utilized at considerable expense by private 
persons for the wreaking of individual vengeance—were no less humorous 
than ingenious. It is said that during the long and bitter theatrical war 
waged between Rossini and Meyerbeer, the latter—upon the occasion of 
the production of a comic opera by the Swan of Pesaro—hired a score or 
so of lantern-jawed, melancholy-looking wights to attend the premicre, 
maintain a settled gloom of facial expression throughout the performance, 
and yawn lugubriously at every especially funny incident or utterance. 
Rossini thought out his revenge, and bided his time until “Robert le 
Diable” was announced, when he took the whole front row of the dress- 
circle for the three first performances, and filled all the places with intelli- 
gent mercenaries. At the most touching moments of the opera’s action, 
when Alice was clasping the cross, and Isabella was imploring Robert’s 
mercy, prosaic sounds were heard dominating the pianissimi of the orches- 
tral accompaniments. Pit and stalls, amazed and indignant, looked 
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upwards in the direction from which these strange noises emanated, and 
lo! the tenants of the front row, au premier rang, one and all apparently 
sound asleep, and most unmistakably snoring with might and main! 


A wandering lover of the drama, whilst visiting Seville a few days ago, 
spent an evening at the leading theatre of that romantic city, and gives a 
graphic description of the pass to which performances and audiences have 
come in the chéfliew of Andalusia :—“ The house was crowded to 
suffocation. Every male member of the audience, little boys and all, had 
a lighted cigar or cigarette stuck in his mouth ; and throughout the evening 
a constant flare and flicker of misfos (wax matches) pervaded the 
auditorium. The Sevillanos do not blow out their matches after lighting 
their weeds, but throw them alight upon the floor, where they burn out at 
their leisure, nobody thinking it worth while to stamp upon them. Why 
the theatres are not all burned down two or three times every evening is 
one of those things no fellow can understand. It is the correct thing in 
Seville to take one’s children to the theatre—even babes and sucklings. If 
they are big enough to run alone, their parents tenderly encourage them to 
do so, particularly in the pit and stalls. Children do exactly as they please 
in the Iberian Peninsula ; nobody, therefore, takes the least exception to 
their feats in the auditorium, whether prompted by playfulness or necessity. 
Foreigners who find that being climbed over, having their feet profusely 
trodden upon, being clutched with sticky fingers, or made receptacles of 
crumbs, orange-peel, &c., interferes with their attention to the play, take 
refuge in boxes and think of Herod as a much-maligned monarch. They 
played “ Don Juan” the night I was there. The hero brought the first act 
to a close by carrying off a whimpering nun from a convent, and 
Leporello, collaring the abbess, swung her over his shoulder like a sack of 
wheat, and staggered about the stage with her. This “ situation” brought 
the house down, and had to be repeated three several times. Towards the 
end of the next act, Don Juan, assailed simultaneously by reproaches 
emanating from the father and fancé of another young female he has 
wronged, exhorts them at considerable length to give her up to him with a 
good grace. Upon their declining to do so, he suddenly produces a sword 
and pistol, with which, at one and the same moment, he adroitly stabs the 
indignant bridegroom and shoots the injured parent. You should have 
heard the tempest of applause with which this heroic action was hailed by 
the audience. The shouting, clapping, and stamping were simply deafening, 
and lasted for at least a couple of minutes. Manifestly, a double murder, 
carried out upon the persons of two respectable and defenceless individuals, 
was the sort of deed that appealed directly to the inmost sympathies of 
the Spanish public, and aroused as much enthusiasm as the latter was 
capable of feeling. I left the theatre after this episode, with my eyes 
smarting from the smoke, as thick and almost as unsavoury as a London 
fog. They had been, however, opened to certain ‘cosas de Espafia,’ in 
connection with theatrical tastes, which may account for the kindly tolera- 
tion extended to homicide and robbery in these parts. I now understand 
why an Andalusian acquaintance, only the other day, speaking of a 
notorious bandit and assassin captured near Cordova, described him to me, 
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smiling benignly the while,’as ‘muy hombre de bien’—a downright good 
fellow !” 


Miss Julia Gwynne, whose photograph appears in this number of THE 
THEATRE, made her débit on the stage at the Opera Comique, on April 3, 
1880, in the first performance of “The Pirates of Penzance.” She after- 
wards played Kate in the same opera. In “ Patience,” first acted at the 
same theatre on April 23, 1881, she was the original Lady Saphir. At 
the Savoy Theatre, on November 25, 1882, she acted Leila in the first 
representation of “Iolanthe.” From the Savoy Theatre, Miss Gwynne went 
to the Haymarket to “under-study” Mrs. Bancroft. At the latter house 
she has played the heroine in “ The Little Sentinel,” Dmitri in “ Fédora,” 
Miss Maplebeck in “ Lords and Commons,” Lucy Ormond in “ Peril,” 
and Lucy in “ The Rivals.” In various afternoon performances of “‘ Broken 
Hearts,” Miss Gwynne has acted the Lady Melusine. 


That excellent and well-edited paper Zhe Stage, that mounts week by 
week in popular favour, has the following interesting remarks on the John 
Philip Kemble vase recently presented to Mr. Henry Irving by his 
excellent friend Mr. J. L. Toole :— 

“ It is now well known that the famous Kemble presentation vase has been 
rescued from the stores of silver of the Messrs. Hancocks, of Bond Street, 
and presented to Mr. Henry Irving by his life-long friend, Mr. John 
Lawrence Toole. Never was gift more gracefully presented, for the silver 
vase had been submitted to the attention of Mr. Irving by the silversmith, 
and whilst hesitating concerning its purchase, it had been bought and sent 
up to.Mr. Irving’s chambers by Mr. Toole, The vase of solid silver, 
weighing 500 ounces, and costing several hundred pounds, has a certain 
history. The first mention of it is given in Boaden’s ‘ Life of John Philip 
Kemble.’ It was presented to Kemble on the occasion of his retirement 
from the stage. 

“«¢ At seven o'clock dinner was announced in the grand room of the 
Freemasons’ Tavern. Mr. Kemble and the noble President, Lord Holland, 
were preceded from the drawing-room by the Committee, the band playing 
the march from the occasional overture. Mr. Kemble sat on the right 
hand of the Chairman, and his Grace the Duke of Bedford on the left, 
Selections from Handel were performed during dinner by the band, and, 
on the removal of the cloth, the matchless Von nobis domine was given in 
all its thrilling awe by the best singers of it that I have ever heard, Leete, 
Nield, Terrail, Master Turle, and others. After the usual toasts, Mr. 
Rae and Mr. Matthews handed to Lord Holland the cast and drawing of the 
vase which was to be presented to Mr. Kemble. His lordship immediately 
rose, and addressed the company. The praise he bestowed upon the great 
man who sat beside him was so much the universal sentiment that it really. 
needs no particular record—it was full of all his lordship’s well-known taste 
and kindness, and was received with infinite applause. Mr. Young then 
recited an ode written for the occasion by Mr. Campbell, of which one 
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stanza so utterly distances the rest that I beg to keep it, like Paulina’s 
statue of Hermoine, “‘ lovely apart.” 


‘© His was the spell o’er hearts 
That only Acting lends, 
The youngest of the sister arts, 
Where all their beauty blends. 
For poetry can ill express 
Full many a tone of thought sublime, 
And Painting mute, and motionless 
Steals but one partial glance from Time. 
But by the mighty Actor brought, 
Illusions wedded triumphs come, 
Verse ceases to be airy thought, 
And Sculpture to be dumb,” 


“ As this memorable couplet was evidently inspired by the contemplation 
of the silver vase now in the possession of Mr. Henry Irving, it would be 
extremely appropriate if Campbell’s famous stanza were engraved on the 
relic, and so preserved for all time. The date of the dinner to John 
Kemble, and the presentation of the plate was 27th June, 1817.’” 


Our readers will be glad to see Mr. William Winter’s charming farewell 
to Henry Irving published in the Spirit of the Times. 


HENRY IRVING. 
[April 29, 1884.] 


Far-off beyond the shining sea, 
Where scarlet poppies glisten, 
And daisies on the emerald lea 
Lift up their heads and listen. 
Where Thames and Avon glance and glow, 
To-day the waters, straying, 
Will murmur in their tranquil flow 
The words that we are saying. 


Ah, not in parting hours alone 
Are those-sweet accents spoken : 
Farewell, that wails in Sorrow’s moan, 
May stnile in Welcome’s token. 
Farewell, farewell, our hearts will sigh, 
When void and dark his place is ; 
But oh, Farewell is England’s cry, 
To him her love embraces. 


Farewell thou child of many a prayer ! 
Thou pride of her that bore thee ! 
All crystal be the seas that bear 
And skies that sparkle o’er thee ! 
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Thy mother’s heart, thy mother’s lip 

Will soon again caress thee— 
We can but watch thy lessening ship, 
And softly say, God bless thee ! 






But let the golden waves leap up, 
While yet our hearts beat near him ! 
No bitter drop be in the cup 
With which our hope would cheer him ! 
Pour the red roses at his feet ! 
Wave laurel boughs above him ! 
And if we part or if we meet 
Be glad and proud to love him! 






His life has made this iron age 
More grand and fair in story ; 
Illumed our Shakespeare’s sacred page 
With new and deathless glory ; 
Refreshed the love of noble fame 
In hearts all sadly faring, 
And lit anew the dying flame 
Of genius and of daring. 


Long may his radiant summer smile 
Where Albion’s rose is dreaming, 
And over Art’s Hesperian isle 
His royal banner streaming ; 
And every trumpet blast that rolls 
From Britain’s lips to hail him 
Be echoed in our kindred souls, 
Whose truth can never fail him. 






On your white wings, ye angel years, 
Through roseate sunshine springing, 

Waft fortune from all happier spheres, 
With garlands and with singing ; 

Make strong that tender heart and true— 
That thought of Heaven to guide him— 

And blessings pour, in diamond dew, 

On her that walks beside him ! 


And when is said the last farewell, 
So solemn and so certain, 
And Fate shall strike the prompter’s bell, 
To drop the final curtain. 
Be his, whom every muse hath blest, 
That best of earthly closes— 
To sink to rest on England’s breast, 
And sleep beneath her roses. 
WILLIAM WINTER. 
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It was an unusually brilliant gathering that crowded the Lyceum Theatre 
from floor to ceiling on Saturday night, May 31, to welcome Henry Irving 
and Ellen Terry back to London. When Miss Terry, attired in her grace- 
ful dress as Beatrice, looking younger by far, and even more charming than 
when she left England for America, tripped on the stage, she was overcome 
for the moment by the tempest of applause that awaited her. An equally 
hearty burst of welcome was in store for Henry Irving, who never played 
Benedick better than on this occasion. Mr. Terriss, Mr. Mead, Mr. Howe, 
and Miss Millward also received special marks of distinction. All the 
company acted remarkably well, and the evening passed off most success- 
fully. Many will regret the early departure of Mr. Irving and his gifted 
coadjutor for yet another American campaign; but we shall at least 
have the opportunity of witnessing the revival of “ Twelfth Night” at 
the Lyceum. The date of the production is fixed for Tuesday, July 8. 
Mr. Irving and Miss Terry will of course play Malvolio and Viola, and 
Miss Terry’s brother, Mr. F. Terry (who bears a remarkable likeness to 
his sister) will be the Sebastian. The remainder of the cast will be dis- 
tributed as follows :—Orsino, Mr. Terriss; Sir Toby Belch, Mr. David 
Fisher ; Sir Andrew Aguecheek, Mr. F. Wyatt ; Clown, Mr. Stanislaus Cal- 
haem ; Fabian, Mr. Andrews ; Antonio, Mr. Howe ; Valentine, Mr. Havi- 
land; Curio, Mr. Mellish; Priest, Mr. Harbury; Olivia, Miss Rose 
Leclercq ; and Maria, Miss L. Payne. Mr. George Alexander and Miss | 
Winifred Emery have also been engaged by Mr. Irving for the American 
tour. Miss Emery’s place at the Vaudeville will be filled by Miss C. 
Grahame. 


The Ixion Dramatic Club gave their second performance on May 27, 
to a rather scanty audience. The half-empty stalls and absence of 
evening dress, gave an unusual and unattractive appearance to St. George’s 
Hall. ‘The entre-actes were inordinately long, and the tedium was 
not in the least relieved by the amateur ventriloquist in the gallery. 
The orchestra .went through some very praiseworthy practising no 
doubt, but it was hardly interesting to the audience, and gave them 
full time to examine the new drop-scene. ‘“Withered Leaves” was 
first presented, withered indeed since I last witnessed its performance 
by other amateurs. Let me suggest to Miss Ada Craven that when 
lines are merely repeated like a parrot, one should at least remember 
the words. But with the exception of Mr. T. C. Howitt and Mr. J. F. 
Cooper, who instilled some spirit into their acting, the performance was 
worse than tame. ‘On Guard” came off much better. The Ixions had 
wisely secured the aid of two professional ladies. I am again about to 
suggest (I feel in a suggestive mood) that a prompter’s arm, book in hand, 
may be a very useful thing, but is certainly not ornamental when it makes 
unexpected and repeated appearances on the stage. Likewise that when 
a portmanteau, supposed to be heavy luggage, is used as a seat by several 
of the performers, it should not be so obviously empty. Also, in the first 
piece, when a shilling book is described as a two-guinea “Edition de 
Luxe,” the effect is rather ludicrous. Now for the acting. The Denis 
Grant of Mr. Harry E. Dix was by far the best, although slightly nervous 
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and not quite sure of his words; his impersonation was” earnest ‘and 
natural. Diffidence cannot be counted as one of Mr. Albert: Harris’s 
faults ; he seemed perfectly satisfied with himself as Guy Warrington ; and 
the audience appeared to think he knew best. I-may have ‘peculiar 
views, but it seemed to me that refinement of manner would have been an 
improvement, and that it would have been better if the lady had not been 
obliged ‘to prompt him in the love scenes. Mr. E. A. Farrington was 
sélected, I.suppose, on account of his height, which suited ‘the part of 
Baby Boodle very well. Mr. H. E. Wilson was a fair representative of 
Cory Kavanagh, but his “ make up” was too deceptive ; it was not fair 
té those unfamiliar with the comedy to keep them waiting till the end of 
the play before they learned from one of the ladies that he was a “ good- 
looking adventurer ;” the surprise must have been a shock to many. Mr. 
R. A. Crowley was amusing as Grouse. Miss Pattie Bell took the part of 
Mrs. Fitzosborne, and delivered Gilbert’s witty and cutting repartees with 
much point. Jessie Blake was entrusted to Miss Kittie Claremont. This 
young lady is a débutante comparatively unknown to London. A pretty 
face and a pleasing manner are precious gifts for the stage, but after all 
they are secondary considerations from a dramatic point of view. Miss 
Kittie Claremont is to be congratulated in the possession of these gifts, 
but she must also be praised for her true artistic instinct and excellent 
acting. Her actions are graceful and easy ;‘her enunciation is clear and 
natural. Her Jessie Blake was charming, full of spontaneity, mixed 
coquetry and tender feeling ; she was the child-flirt to the life. Miss 
Kittie Claremont has a bright career before her, if she will only bear in 
mind that a true artiste’s motto should be “ Excelsior ;” that no one, how- 
ever talented, has ever attained a point beyond improvement, and to be 
successful you must work on unceasingly. 


A most interesting entertainment took place at the Kensington Town 
Hall on May 28, Mr. Alfred Capper having kindly given his services in 
aid of two local charities, under the patronage of H.R.H. Princess Louise 
and the Marquis of Lorne, the Chairman being the Rev. and Hon. E. 
Carr Glyn, M.A. The Misses Powell had volunteered some music, and 
their solos, pianoforte, violin, and singing respectively, deserve praise, and 
found much favour with the listeners. Mr. Ralph Silber was encored in 
a banjo solo, but his second piece was quite inappropriate to the instru- 
ment. Mr. Alfred Capper is eminently fitted for drawing-room entertain- 
ments, being both a perfect gentleman and an accomplished artiste. 
Besides this, Mr. Capper boldly disclaims any aid from supernatural 
power, knowing well that talent succeeds best when speaking the truth. 
‘The first part of the evening was devoted to some illustrations of “ The 
Art of Deception.” ‘This explanation of the ring trick must go very much 
against the grain with so-called mediums; it is so very simple, so far 
removed from the possibility of supernatural assistance. Some curious 
experiments on the deception of sound followed, but I will not give a 
description of Mr. Capper’s various and clever tricks ; they must be seen 
to be appreciated, and will repay even going a long distance, as I did, to 
witness the entertainment. Recitation followed. ‘“ Rubinstein’s Piano,” 
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a very clever and humorous sketch by Moses Adams, was admirably ren- 
dered by Mr. Capper. The extreme rapidity of the delivery in no way 
impaired its clearness ; the rush of words was as distinct as it was spirited. 
Later on, Mr. Capper gave a new version of George Grossmith’s musical 
sketch, “‘ The Silver Wedding,” thus challenging comparison with one of 
our cleverest humorists, and proving himself to be an excellent mimic. 
The varied expressions of his face are indeed remarkable. The evening 
concluded with “Thought Reading.” Here again Mr. Capper} came off 
with honours. After being blindfolded outside the room by one of the 
audience, with no help but holding to his forehead the hand of a gentleman 
who knew what he was to do, and was requested to ¢hink of it the whole 
time, Mr. Capper found a small black pin which had been fastened at 
random to the coat of one spectator ; gathered a flower and presented it 
to a lady, who had been selected by the audience ; and last, but not least, 
wrote down correctly the number of a bank note, which had merely been 
read (not aloud) by the man whose hand he held : all this was done blind- 
folded, and each experiment with a different person who has volunteered 
from the audience. I can only repeat that Mr. Alfred Capper deserves 
sincere praise, and that his entertainment is sure to become a valuable 
addition to fashionable soirées. 


The Pelham Amateur Dramatic Club gave a performance of “Caste” 
on the 15th ult., at Stoke Newington, in aid of a local charity. The 
Hawtree of Mr. E. Burford Morrison and the D’Alroy of Mr. A. H. 
Morrison were both very good, and the Polly of Miss Barclay showed much 
originality. Miss Defries was not quite a success as the Marquise, though 
she acted with considerable care. Miss Fitzgibbon carried off the palm by 
her rendering of Esther—a remarkably clever performance for an amateur. 
The Eccles of Mr. Brightman and the Gerridge of Mr. E. Paxon do not 
call for special notice, though both were amusing. 


On May 29, the Irresponsibles Dramatic Club devoted their services 
to the benefit of the Girls’ Home, Charlotte Street, Portland Place. 
St. George’s Hall was well filled by a fashionable crowd, and the perform- 
ance was most successful. Both pieces were judiciously cast. The even- 
ing began with “‘ He Lies like Truth.” Mr. George W. Barton was a 
gentlemanly Sir Charles Manly ; and the kindly, true-hearted Bristol mer- 
chant was well portrayed by Mr. C. J. Turner. Mr. Charles W. Emlyn, 
saving a slight hesitation now and then, made a good Rattler. Mr. S. M. 
Ward, one of the youngest members of the Club, had been entrusted 
with the rather trying part of Clincher, and, but for a slight uneasiness just 
at first, came off with honours. Miss Florence Clayton and Miss Lina 
Ward did good service in their respective parts. Byron’s clever comedy, 
‘** Not such a Fool as he Looks,” came next, and was even more success- 
ful. .. Mr. Ernest Heather.was a fair representative of Murgatroyd, but 
somehow I missed the true ring in his tones. Mr. George W. Barton was 
natural and easy as Frederick Grantley. Sir Simon Simple found an ad- 
mirable exponent in Mr. H. W. Turner, his conception and rendering of 
the silly. but good-natured boy, who, despite his want of brains, is a 
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gentleman at heart, was excellent, and had no trace of exaggeration. 

Miss Marion Lindon and Miss Florence Clayton would have been good 
representatives of Felicia Craven and Mrs. Merton had they not appeared 
to be thinking of something else. Mr. and Mrs. Mould fell to the lot ‘of 
Mr. Austin Podmore and Miss Lina Ward, and could not have been in 
better hands. Mr. Podmore gave a very clever sketch of the old Clerk, 
both “make up” and acting showing artistic study. To Miss Lina Ward 
I must give unqualified praise. Her impersonation of the old washer- 
woman was perfect in all its details. Both plays were performed smoothly 
and briskly. 


Miss Vaughan’s benefit took place on June 5. It was only to be 
expected that Miss Vaughan’s benefit would attract a large audience to the 
Prince’s Theatre; especially as she had announced her intention of 
attempting a part—Hypolita in “ She Would and She Would Not ”—which 
calls for comedy power of no mean order. The piece itself hardly seems 
to be of sufficient merit to call for a revival; indeed most of the attrac- 
tiveness it originally offered has probably been sacrificed in the latest acting 
version. Miss Vaughan has already pleased both London and the provinces 
in “ The Country Girl,” and her present experiment was a somewhat unex- 
pected success. She played Hypolita with a sprightly grace and a charm- 
ing vivacity which thoroughly satisfied and captivated her audience. 
Miss Edith Bruce was especially good as Flora, Hypolita’s companion, and 
Miss Clara Jecks cleverly sketched Villeta. The rest of the actors were too 
dependent on the prompter. Mr. W. H. Stephens especially should have 
committed his words to memory. Mr. George Grossmith gave a sketch, 
and Miss Violet Cameron sang a song, and both were heartily approved 
of. The performance commenced with “A Cup of Tea,” in which Mr. 
Henry Nicholls caused considerable laughter. 


In spite of the various May week attractions at Cambridge, the A.D.C. 
performances easily hold their own, and are eagerly looked forward to by 
undergraduates and visitors alike. The programme on the roth, rith, 
and 12th of June, consisted of Mr. F. W. Broughton’s “ Withered Leaves,” 
and the late Mr. Tom Taylor’s two-act drama “ Helping Hands.” In the 
former, Mr. C. A. Smith (whom we had the pleasant task of praising as 
Henri de Neuville in “ Plot and Passion” last December), played Tom 
Conyers in capital style, combining excellent light comedy with a firm grip 
of the character; Mr. F. M. Ogilvie was perhaps next best as Arthur 
Middleton, and Mr. A. R. Macklin and Mr. W. Howarth respectively did 
their best with the parts of May Rivers and Lady Conyers. “ Helping 
Hands” was, of course, the piéce de résistance, and the principal part, 
Lorentz Hartmann, a blind musician, was entrusted to Mr. F. M. Ogilvie, 
who, aided by a very successful make-up, did very well indeed; Mr. A. 
‘R. Macklin played Margaret Hartman with considerable art, but it was 
almost too great a strain on the imaginative powers of the audience to 
believe that a girl of such peculiarly robust physique could be in the last 
stage of consumption. The two Jews were made amusing by Mr. E. L. 
Calverly and another gentleman whose name did not appear in the pre- 
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gramme ; and Mr. R. F. McEwen played ’Tilda, the servant-girl, with 
great humour and vivacity, whilst Mr. J. G. Fitzmaurice’s Mrs. Booty was 
also cleverly conceived. Really all the “ladies” did their work excel- 
lently. Of the others, Mr. L. L. Batten as the Hon. Calverly Hautbois, 
and Mr. F. B. Winthrop as Lord Quaverly distinguished themselves. The 
scenery was, as usual, pretty, and well managed under the direction of 
Mr. J. W. Clark, to whom the A.D.C. owe a debt of gratitude for services 
past and present. 

A correspondent writing from Melbourne under date, May 1, sends some 
gossip relating to the Drama in Australia : 

“On Saturday, March 29, ‘The Two Orphans’ was substituted for 
‘ The Comedy of Errors,’ at the Theatre Royal ; the principal characters 
being assumed by the members of the Holloway Dramatic company. The 
piece only ran a week, and on the following Saturday, ‘ The Ticket-of-Leave 
Man’ was acted for two nights, ‘The Wages of Sin’ following it on 
Tuesday, April 8. Mr. John F. Sheridan, opened with his speciality 
‘Fun on the Bristol,’ on April 12, and, so far, has been doing good 
business. Miss May Livingston has become a public favourite, and 
the press are unanimous in praising Mr. Sheridan’s acting as the widow 
O’Brien. Miss Jennie Lee is still appearing at the Opera House, and is at 
present playing Mr. F. C. Burnand’s Gaiety burlesque ‘ Blue Beard.’ Miss 
Ada Lee, and Mr. Harry Taylor, are Miss Lee’s principal support as Lili, 
and Petipois respectively. Miss Genevitve Ward is still playing ‘ Forget- 
me-not ;’ but next Saturday, Mr. Grundy’s new play ‘ The Queen’s Favourite’ 
will be put on trial. Miss Emelie Melville is singing popular operas at the 
Bijou Theatre, and Hudson’s Surprise Party occupy the Victoria Hall. 

“‘ Miss Jeffreys Lewis arrived by the last California mail, and opens at the 
Theatre Royal, in ‘ Fédora,’ on May 17. A very pretty paper war is now 
being waged against Mr. James Allison and Signor Majeroni over the same 
‘Fédora.’ Mr. Allison bought the acting right of this successful play from 
the author when in London, and has issued the usual warning through the 
press. Signor Majeroni professes to have adapted a ‘Fédora’ from the 
novel of that name, and has been playing it with great success in Sydney 
and Brisbane. The wily Italian has taken the Opera House here, and 
intends to play his ‘ Fédora’ in opposition to Miss Lewis. It is a curious 
thing that Signor Majeroni’s adaption from the novel follows the original 
play almost line for line. ‘The Silver King’ is still running in Sydney, 
but will shortly be followed by ‘Impulse.’ The Polks are playing ‘The 
Strategist’ at the Opera House ; Mr. Wybert Reeve is playing a new 
comedy-drama from his own pen, entitled ‘Passion,’ at the Gaiety ; and 
the Federal Minstrels are singing at the Academy of Music. 

“Mr. George Darrell is playing his own drama ‘The Naked Truth’ at 
the Theatre Royal, Adelaide, and has achieved the remarkable run of 
seven weeks ; remarkable, at least, for Adelaide.” 


It is with sincere pleasure that I here record the complete success of 
Mrs. Dutton Cook’s first morning concert (June 5). Many remember the 
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talented pupil of the Royal Academy, Miss Linda Scates, and would 
rejoice to welcome her again on the concert-stage were one not saddened 
in thinking of the cause of her re-appearance. However, the present 
hour is the most important to society, and after one sigh of regret given 
to the memory of our late distinguished dramatic critic, one gives oneself up 
entirely to the enjoyment of hearing his accomplished widow. Mrs. 
Dutton Cook’s playing is sympathetic and refined, like herself. The sweet, 
sad smile which acknowledged the burst of applause that greeted her 
gave at once the keynote to the delicate expression shown in her rendering 
of Mendelssohn’s music. Her brilliant execution was put to the test in a 
duet by Chopin, Mr. W. Coenen sharing the honours with her. And the 
quartet for two pianos, which closed the concert, and was played by 
Mrs. Dutton Cook and her pupils, proved her to be a good professor as 
well as an accomplished pianiste. The other instrumentalists were Signor 
Pezze, violoncello, and Herr Straus, who played in his best manner. The 
vocalists were in great force. Miss Hilda Wilson, who was suffering from 
bronchitis, was replaced by Miss Ambler, who opened the concert in a 
duet with Mr. W. H. Brereton. This young lady, who was also heard in 
‘My mother bids me bind my hair,” has a very clear and pure voice, and 
in perfect tune, which is more than one can say of Mr. Frank Quatre- 
mayne, whose intonations are by no means faultless. Mr. Arthur Thomp- 
son was heard to great advantage in ‘‘Sunset” and “ Maiden Mine,” by 
W. Sterndale Bennett. Mr. Arthur Thompson has a very rich and plea- 
sant voice, and sings with much taste and feeling. Mdme. Isobel Fassett 
chose “ Who is Sylvia?” (Schubert) and Molloy’s .“ Clang of the wooden 
shoon.” She is a well-trained singer; her phrasing is excellent and 
sympathetic. Mr. W. H. Brereton’s fine voice was effective in ‘“‘ Die 
beiden Grenadiere” (Schuman). It is to be regretted that, having such a 
very good voice, Mr. Brereton never attempts to put any expression in his 
singing. He also sang “The Promise of Love,” a Seville love song. 
B. Fullerton, the composer, had a fragmentary inspiration when he wrote 
that song ; the first part of the verse is pretty and original ; the rest dwindles 
away into commonplace strains. Jensen’s exquisite /ied, “ Murmeludes 
Liiftchen Bliithenwind,” received admirable treatment by Mr. William T. 
Winch, and well suited his fine voice. Mr. W. H. Cummings sang E. F. 
Bennett’s “Stars of the Summer Night ;” and Mr. Isidore de Lara was 
much appreciated in his two songs, “‘ Where Memory Dwells” and “ Last 
Night,” the words of the latter being from the pen of Mr. Clement 
Scott. The conductors were Mr. Walter Macfarren, Mr. Hamilton Clark, 
Mr. Ernest Ford, and Mr. W. Ganz. Mr. George Grossmith and Mr. J. L. 
Toole contributed largely to the delight of the audience by their exceed- 
ingly clever delivery of “The Drama on Crutches” and “ Trying a Magis- 
trate.” Numerous floral tributes were offered to Mrs. Dutton Cook. 
Prince’s Hall was full to overflowing, and almost every one stayed to the 
very end. The dramatic profession was well represented. Many must 
have escaped my notice, for the ‘hall is of vast dimensions, but I saw near 
me Mrs. Bancroft, Miss Calhoun, Mrs. Bernard-Beere, Mr. Wilson Barrett, 
Mr. J. Forbes-Robertson, and many well-known faces I have not the space 
to set down here. I conclude by saying I hope it will be my pleasant 
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duty to have to record many equally successful concerts given by the 
same charming lady. 


On the afternoon of June 11, Mr. J. Nutcome Gould gave a recitation 
of “The Merchant of Venice,” in aid of the Art for Schools Association. 
Steinway Hall is not favourable to recitation, and in the afternoon, the 
light coming from above, only leaves the face of the reciter constantly in 
the shade, and his play of feature is therefore lost. Mr. Nutcombe Gould’s 
delivery is natural and easy, and, if wanting in originality, does not lack a 
certain amount of power. He very sensibly does not assume the falsetto 
for Portia ; but why give all Gratiano’s—the gay, hair-brained Gratiano’s— 
speeches in a deep bass voice? Mr. Nutcombe Gould was especially good 
and dramatic in the scene where Shylock bewails the loss of his daughter ; 
he was also humorous as the two Gobbos. He has one tendency that he 
would do well to guard against—that of gabbling over the minor parts and 
unimportant scenes, as if he wanted to get rid of them, and also a slightly 
sarcastic smile in which he indulges in when speaking sentiment. 


An amateur dramatic performance was given, under Royal and distin- 
guished patronage, on June 3. ‘The object was to aid the Home for 
Unemployed and Daily Governesses, and St. George’s Hall was overflowing 
with spectators. “‘The Serf,” together with “A Regular Fix,” were the pieces 
chosen, and the acting was very uneven. Mr. Malcom Wagner, as Count 
Karatif, was certainly good, but his “ make-up” was not a success, and he 
had an unfortunate way of bending his head down. Mr. W. Raphael 
represented Prince Vladimir, and he and his part were evidently strangers. 
Ivan was impersonated by Mr. Smithett Shipdem Brinsley (why not add 
the Sheridan, as this gentleman evidently likes a list of long names). He 
was letter-perfect, but there perfection stops; the part was over acted, the 
costume incorrect. Khor had been judiciously entrusted to Mr. Walter 
Barnard, who was excellent as usual. The réle of Mistigris was entirely 
unsuited to Mr. G. Martin, who was far too heavy. Miss Emily Sheridan 
looked very handsome as the Countess de Mauléon, and acted admirably. 
We were surprised to notice in her a stiffness of gesture which we had not 
perceived on other occasions. Acoulina, as enacted by Miss Edith 

‘ Gellibrand, was charming. The performance had been announced to 
begin at 7.45, but it did not commence until 8.30, and it dragged 
tediously. 


Miss Helen Bruno, who has been ably filling one of the minor parts in 
*‘ Claudian,” appeared as Lady Clara in “ A Cup of Tea,” and as Juliet in 
the Potion Scene, at a drawing-room entertainment given by kind permis- 
sion of Mrs. Sassoon, 1, Belgrave Square. I believe Miss Bruno’s ambi- 
tious attempt was received with favour; but I regret that great press of 
work made it impossible for me to be present. 
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A correspondent gives some interesting notes of various revivals of 
“The Rivals” since 1840, in which year the comedy was again acted at 
Covent Garden, with “ Mrs. C. Jones as the Mrs. Malaprop, the famous 
Madame Vestris as Lydia Languish, the equally famous Mrs. Nisbett as 
Julia, the noted Mr. W. Farren as Sir Anthony Absolute, Mr. Anderson as 
Captain Absolute, and Mr. Cooper as Faulkland. Two years later, 1842, 
we find Mr. Samuel Phelps taking part in the performances inaugurating 
Mr. Macready’s management of Drury Lane, playing, amongst others, the 
part of Faulkland in ‘ The Rivals.’ The younger Charles Mathews also, 
in October of the same year, 1842, joined Mr. Macready’s company at 
Drury Lane Theatre, and first appeared on the boards there, October 7 of 
that year, in a lively, bustling piece, ‘The Follies of a Night’ (Planché), 
and as Fag in ‘ The Rivals,’ Mr. James R. Anderson as Captain Absolute 
in the same cast. We now come to 1853, when Mr. Buckstone entered 
upon the lesseeship and management of the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, on 
the retirement of Mr. Benjamin Webster, and from that time to the year 
1876 devoted himself largely to managerial duties. On Easter Monday, 
1853, he opened the theatre with the following company—viz., Mr. Barry 
Sullivan, Mr. Compton, Mr. Chippendale, Mr. Corri, Mr. Howe, Mr. Wm. 
Farren, jun., Mr. Tilbury, Mr. Rogers, and Mr. Arthur Payne; and Miss 
Reynolds, Miss Louisa Howard, Mrs. Buckingham, Mrs. Poynter, Mrs. 
Stanley, Miss A. Vernon, Miss E. Romer, Miss A. Vining, Mrs. Caulfield, 
Miss E. Bromley, Miss Grace Leslie, and Miss Laidlaw. The opening 
performances were ‘The Rivals’ (in which Mr. Buckstone himself appeared 
as Bob Acres), and a new and original extravaganza by Planché, entitled 
‘ Buckstone’s Ascent of Mount Parnassus.’ In the cast of ‘ The Rivals’ 
Mr. W. H. Chippendale made his début on the London stage as Sir 
Anthony Absolute. It was a careful, measured, predetermined piece of 
acting. The passion was in no degree exaggerated, nor did it seem to fall 
short of the natural expression. The Captain Absolute was Mr. William 
Farren, son of the elder Farren, the contemporary of Macready. ‘The year 
of 1858 again shows us ‘The Rivals’ at the Haymarket, with Mr. Henry 
Howe in the character of Sir Anthony Absolute. During the succeeding 
twenty years Mr. Howe’s name was seldom absent from the “bills” of the 
' Haymarket Theatre, either in the announcement of new pieces or of 
revivals of old ones; and he has performed almost every line of character 
in comedy and farce included in its dramatic collection. 

We now pass over an interval of seven or eight years, which brings us to 
the season of 1865-6,at the St. James’s Theatre, when Miss Louisa Herbert 
(Mrs. Crabbe) impersonated, amongst other characters, Lydia Languish 
in ‘The Rivals’ with great success. In 1870 we find a revival of ‘The 
Rivals’ at the Haymarket, with Miss Madge Robertson, the now popular Mrs. 
W. H. Kendal, as Lydia Languish. The following year, 1871, on Monday, 
October 16, Mr. W. H. Chippendale again appeared at the Haymarket in 
his old impersonation of Sir Anthony Absolute in ‘ The Rivals,’ upon the 
merits of which the Atheneum of the ensuing week made the following 
remarks :—‘ The best impersonation in the entire performance is, however, 
the Sir Anthony of Mr. Chippendale. His general style has mellowed, 
and he is now one of the best of the very few actors we possess who can 
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play the characters of old comedy ; and one of the most important of Mrs. 
Chippendale’s impersonations is Mrs. Malaprop.’ We have now come to 
the year 1872. In November of that year, Mr. John S. Clarke opened 
the Charing Cross Theatre under his own management, and produced 
‘The Rivals,’ in which he sustained the part of Bob Acres, and Mr. 
Charles Harcourt that of Captain Absolute. We now come to the years 
1876-7 when we find Miss Louise Hibbert, of the Gaiety Theatre, on tour 
with Mrs. Stirling through Liverpool, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, &c., 
acting the important part of Lydia Languish in ‘ The Rivals.’ In 1877, in 
the month of June, we find ourselves following the Haymarket Company 
on Mr. J. B. Buckstone’s farewell tour of the provinces; and during that 
tour we once more see ‘ The Rivals,’ with Mr. William Herbert as Captain 
Absolute, and Mr. A. G. Andrews as Fag and David, in the same company. 
That year, too, shows us ‘ The Rivals’ at the Gaiety Theatre, when Miss 
K. M. Compton made her first appearance on the London stage, May 2, 
1877, as Julia, on the occasion of a benefit performance for Mrs. Chippen- 
dale. In 1877-8, ‘The Rivals’ was played at the Globe Theatre during 
the lesseeship of Mr. E C Righton, when he impersonated the part 
of Bob Acres, and Mr. W. Terriss, Captain Absolute. That same year, 
1878, Mr. David Fisher appeared at the Haymarket Theatre during the 
engagement of the late lamented Miss Neilson playing various Shake- 
sperian parts, and, later, David in * The Rivals ;’ and likewise at the same 
theatre, on Thursday, October 3, 1878, Miss Carlotta Addison appeared 
as Julia in a revival of ‘The Rivals.’ The next year, 1879, Miss Emily 
Thorne, after a lengthened stay in America, returned to London, when she 
appeared at the Haymarket Theatre, in May of the same year, as Mrs. 
Malaprop in ‘ The Rivals;’ and one of the celebrated impersonations of 
the celebrated Mrs. Hermann Vezin on the London stage is Lydia Languish 
in ‘ The Rivals.’” 


The revival of Sheridan’s comedy at the Vaudeville Theatre, on Decem- 
ber 9, 1882, should not be forgotten. It is memorable for the capital 
playing of Mr. William Farren as Sir Anthony; Mr. Henry Neville as 
Captain Absolute; Mrs. Stirling as Mrs. Malaprop; and Mr. John 
Maclean as Sir Lucius O’Trigger. Mr. Thomas Thorne was the Bob 
Acres ; Miss Winifred Emery the Lydia; and Miss Alma Murray, the 
Julia. 


My friend Mr. Robert Walters, dramatist and playgoer, sends me the 
following notes concerning the late Mrs. Alfred Wigan which are extremely 
interesting :— 

“ The possession of Geneste’s original playbills as well as the bills of the 
English Opera House—Old Lyceum—published by Samuel Arnold, enables 
me to offer a few remarks on the interesting details of the late Mrs. Alfred 
Wigan’s career contributed to THE THEATRE by Mr. Palgrave Simpson and 
Mr. Douglas. 

“Miss Leonora Pincott’s first appearance_on the stage took place on the, 
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7th, not the 17th, July 1818, and her elder sister Ellena Elizabeth—the 
Daily News, April 19, gives Ellen—is first found in the Covent Garden bills 
March 14th, 1814, as the Duke of York in Richard III. 

“Of Miss Leonora Pincott’s engagement by Madame Vestris at the 
opening of the Olympic, January, 1831, there is I believe no question ; and 
as the Literary Gazette, speaking of her Catherine Seyton, in the burletta 
of ‘ Mary Queen of Scotts,’ recognises her as ‘ the pretty little dark-eyed 
Miss Pincott from Drury Lane,’ we may reasonably assume the Miss 
Pincott who figured on the bills of that theatre for three consecutive 
seasons 1826—1829 to be the lady better known to playgoers as Mrs. 
Alfred Wigan. 

It may be noted, by the way, that Mrs. Sternhold, in the part with which 
Mr. Wigan’s name is best associated, was originally played by Mrs. Melfort, 
who disappeared from the cast of “Still Waters Run Deep” after the 
twelfth night.” 


Through the death of Mrs. Thomas Thorne, a curious error crept into 
the press. The lady was a Miss Newton before her marriage, and several 
journals, including THE THEATRE, spoke of her as Miss Adelaide Newton. 
The latter lady, a clever actress and pleasing singer, is, I am glad to say, 
alive and well, and still pursuing her calling. 


ERRATUM. 


In THE THEATRE for June, 1884, page 289, line 3 from the bottom, for the “ poet 
Herrick,” read the ‘‘ ‘ poet’ Derrick.” 
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aware that in America no hissing is customary, and that the only 
condemnation of a piece consists in quitting the theatre. Apart, 
however, from the fact that I am not anxious to Americanize, 
any more than I am to Gallicize, our institutions, or indeed to do 
anything except apply to existing English practice the restraint 
imposed by an advancing civilization, I hold that the custom 
of pronouncing condemnation, besides encouraging a healthy 
interest in the drama, is beneficial to actors and managers, To 
prove as I go along each point I put forward would extend my 
observations beyond reasonable limits; I am accordingly com- 
pelled to allow this statement to remain a mere expression of 
opinion, While, however, I would oppose warmly any attempt 
to interfere with the right to hiss, I think restrictions should be 
imposed upon the abuse. These should, if possible, come from 
within—that is, be imposed by the first-night’s audience upon 
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